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FOREWORD 


HIS sketch of the life of the present Holy 
| Father Pius XI is the result of a request 


to relate the story of a remarkable Pon- 
tificate for the ordinary public, who often hear the 
name of the Pope mentioned, but have only vague 
ideas of who he is, and the significance of the office 
he fills. 

A preliminary chapter explaining the nature of 
the office filled by the Pope, then, is necessary be- 
fore telling the story of his life. 

To describe fully in any detail all the crowded 
nine years of the present Pontificate is beyond my 
purpose, but I have endeavoured to present the 
three outstanding events a little in detail, and at 
the same time not overlook the other events that 
will make the present Pontificate memorable in 
history. 

The canonization of S. Thérése of Lisieux was 
the coronation of an immense spiritual move- 
ment that has affected the whole world, and has 
been almost as much felt by non-Catholics as 
by Catholics. 

The Pope’s zeal for the missions is another out- 
standing fact of his reign, and the third, the Treaty 
of the Lateran, has already produced great effects, 
and will produce still more as the years pass by, 
and to these must be added the great pronounce- 
ment on marriage and family life. 
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FOREWORD 


To those of every religion or none, the Pope is at 
least a great figure in the life of the world, one who 
counts in the councils of nations, and one whose 
pronouncements command the attention and the 
respect even of opponents. In the universal up- 
heaval and confusion of thought that characterizes 
the present age, one voice gives clear, unequivocal 
and consistent counsel, and that voice comes from 
the successor of S. Peter, Pope Pius XI. 

For most of the period of the Pontificate I have 
been in Rome, and have seen and heard what I 
have here set down ; for the facts in the earlier life 
of the Holy Father I have given the sources at the 
end of this book. I would especially desire to 
thank Sig. G. Felici, the Pontifical photographer, 
who has kindly placed a selection of photographs 
at my disposal to illustrate the book; also the 
Prioress and Community of the Carmel of Lisieux 
for the use of the photograph of S. Thérése. 

The book does not pretend to be a life of the 
Holy Father—that has yet to be written—but 
just a popular sketch which will give some idea of 
the life and work of a great Pontiff. 


BENEDICT WILLIAMSQN. 


Rome, February 12, 1931. 
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CHAPTER I[ 


WHO THE POPE IS 


O stand amidst the thronging multitude 
beneath Michelangelo’s mighty dome in 


the Basilica of S. Peter’s, the vastest and 
most magnificent temple human hands have 
ever raised to the worship of Almighty God, as 
the Pope is slowly borne up the great nave, is 
an experience so unique that it can never be for- 
gotten, and, however often repeated, never loses 
anything of its first impressiveness. 

No procession of any other sovereign can for a 
moment compare with it. There is something 
about it that is electric, unearthly. The first notes 
of the silver trumpets ring out as the Holy Father 
enters the Basilica, and far away in the distance, 
borne above the shoulders of the applauding mul- 
titude, appears the small white figure crowned with 
triple tiara, blessing as he goes, flanked by the 
famous ostrich fans familiar to all the world. 

The voices of the throng, like the voice of many 
waters, beat across the nave and break against 
the walls in unceasing waves of sound. The long 
procession of bishops, prelates, and cardinals pre- 
cedes him as he advances; the tempest of applause 
becomes more vehement as he draws nearer, and 
the whole mass of people gathered from out of 
every nation under heaven are swept off their feet 
in a passion of enthusiastic devotion as he passes. 
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Even strong men are in tears. What does it 
mean? Why this astonishing emotion? Why is 
the sacred silence of the temple broken by this 
outburst of contagious enthusiasm that affects 
even the most stolid and unemotional spectators ? 
It is because the Vicar of God upon earth is passing 
on his way; the applause is not for the man, but 
for the Lord whose vice-regent he is. There is 
not a storm of applause for the Pope, and a lesser 
applause for the cardinals and famous prelates who 
are passing. No, the eyes and the hearts of this 
immense throng, formed out of every nation and 
tongue and kindred, have one object, and only one 
—the Pope, the representative of Jesus Christ 
upon earth. However famous and world-renowned 
the other figures in the procession may be, they all 
pass unheeded and unnoticed, as little heeded and 
applauded as were the apostles when the Saviour 
of the world passed triumphantly through the 
streets of Jerusalem. 

And all this is because two thousand years ago, 
in far-away Palestine, the Eternal Son of God 
spoke a word to S. Peter, a word that, because 
“the promises of God are without repentance,”’ 
has produced that which we have just seen and 
heard. 

©. Peter was but a poor fisherman of Galilee, 
without any material resources, and yet the Son 
of God made him the head of His Church which 
was to endure till the end of time and embrace the 
whole earth. 
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On a certain day Jesus, as He goes with His 
apostles, turns to them and says, ‘‘ Whom do men 
say that the Son of Manis?” And they answer, 
““Some say John the Baptist, some Elias, others 
Jeremias or one of the prophets.”” Then Jesus 
says tothem : “ But whom do you say that Iam?” 
And it is Simon who answers with the great con- 
fession: “‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’”’ And at once comes the answer of 
Jesus: ‘“ Blessed art thou, Simon son of John; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it into thee, 
but My Father who is in heaven. And I say unto 
thee, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it; I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” 

These very words of Christ to Peter are, as you 
may see, blazoned high above you upon the cor- 
nice which runs above the pilasters of the great 
Basilica. They are the key to what we have seen 
to-day. 

But you reply, ‘‘ How different the splendour and 
ceremonial with which S. Peter’s successor is 
greeted in this magnificent Basilica compared with 
the simplicity of the humble fisherman to whose 
office he has succeeded. How reconcile things so 
vastly different?’’ The Providence of God disposes 
all things, and the same Providence which led to 
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His choosing S. Peter for His first vicarhas watched 
over His successors in the developments of suc- 
ceeding centuries, and the various vicissitudes 
through which they have passed. That Provid- 
ence is aS manifest in the government of the three 
hundred and seventy million souls which form the 
. Church to-day as it was when the first disciples 
round S. Peter only numbered a hundred and 
twenty. 

Naturally with growth came development, and 
the circumstances of the one hundred and twenty 
are vastly different to the three hundred and 
seventy millions. But the Providence of God is 
the same Providence in the twentieth century as 
in the first. 

When the question is asked: Who is the Pope? 
the answer to it is that first of all, and before all, 
he is the Viceroy of God upon earth in the super- 
natural order, as the Viceroy of India is of the 
King of England in the natural order. Viceroy 
- means a vice-king—one who fills and occupies the 
place of the king in some distant dominion. But 
all the power of the viceroy comes from the king. 
Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son of God, has withdrawn 
His visible presence from His kingdom upon earth, 
but He left behind Him a visible representative 
in the person of the Pope. 

But in fact the Pope embraces in himself a num- 
ber of distinct offices. First, he is Bishop of Rome, 
because he is successor of S. Peter, the first Pope, 
who fixed his seat there, and so he has, as Bishop 
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of Rome, local jurisdiction over the diocese of 
Rome, in the same way as the bishop of any other 
diocese. But he has also universal jurisdiction, 
which flows from his office as Vicar of Christ upon 
earth, and in this sense he is often spoken of as the 
Supreme Pontiff of the whole Church. Then he is 
Patriarch of the West. Very early in the history 
of the Church certain great sees were given a cer- 
tain authority over the others, and those who held 
these sees were called patriarchs. Of these patri- 
archal sees, Rome, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria were the chief, to which rank Constantinople 
and certain other sees, were raised at a later date. 
The Pope is also the Primate of Italy—that is, its 
chief bishop, to which precedence and certain 
rights are attached. He is Archbishop of the 
province of Rome, and, finally, he is a temporal 
sovereign of the Papal State, which is now limited 
to the Citta del Vaticano by the Treaty of the 
Lateran. 

Why should the Pope, whose mission is wholly 
spiritual, be possessed of temporal sovereignty ? 
sig. Mussolini, certainly the greatest statesman of 
modern times, supplies the answer when he says: 
“On our part, we have loyally recognized the sov- 
ereignty of the Holy See, not merely because it 
existed in fact, or on account of the comparatively 
trifling territory asked for, but from the conviction 
that the Supreme Head of a universal religion can- 
not be the subject of any State without injury to 
Catholicity, which signifies Universality.”’ The 
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extent of the territory is unimportant ; a sovereign 
State is a sovereign State—that is, one indepen- 
dent of any other State, whether it is as large as 
Germany or as small as San Marino. The Papal 
State at one time embraced a considerable part of 
Italy ; now it only embraces the Citta del Vati- 
cano. The necessity for this independence on the 
part of the Pope only needs to be stated for it to be 
appreciated. He is the spiritual ruler of hundreds of 
millions in all the various countries of the world, 
and if he was the citizen of one of these countries 
the others might not unjustly feel he would give 
his own country a preference before theirs. 

As the Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, as head 
of the Universal Church, the Pope enjoys what is 
called infallibility when defining questions con- 
cerning faith or morals which are binding upon the 
whole Church. What precisely is meant by in- 
fallibility ? It does not mean inspiration, by 
which the writers of the Holy Scriptures were 
divinely guided in what they wrote, nor does it 
mean impeccability—that is to say, that the Pope 
is incapable of sinning. It means that when the 
Pope, as head of the whole Church, exercises his 
office as universal teacher, by virtue of Christ’s 
promise made to S. Peter (*‘ the gates of hell shall 
not prevail ’’) he is preserved from error in his 
pronouncement. Quite obviously his office of 
universal teacher would be a mere idle name if it 
were Otherwise. For the only alternative to in- 
fallibility is fallibility ; there is no half-way house. 
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Now, if the Pope was fallible, it would mean that 
at least he would be as likely to be wrong as right 
in his pronouncements, and, when teaching, the 
whole Church could mistake truth for falsehood 
and falsehood for truth, or declare a certain doc- 
trine to belong to the divine revelation when in 
fact it did not. 

* It is at once obvious that infallibity is something 
far removed from impeccability, which implies 
inability to sin. As the Pope possesses free-will, 
like any other member of the Church, he can cor- 
respond to grace and overcome temptation, or 
neglect to do so and sin. True, in the long line of 
Popes a great number have been canonized 
saints, and many have been martyred, but some 
few Popes, particularly three or four, have been 
far from being saints, and this because, human 
nature being what it is, each one, no matter how 
highly exalted in the spiritual or temporal world, 
is liable to temptation, and so liable to sin. 

This brief outline of the nature of the office which 
the Pope holds will suffice as an introduction to the 
story of the present occupant of the see of S. Peter. 
It is well to remember that the story of Europe, 
_ and, indeed, its present condition, is intimately 
bound up with that of the Papacy, and any his- 
tory or consideration of Europe which overlooks 
this fundamental fact is sadly lacking in under- 
standing and proportion. 

All competent historians have fully recognized 
this, as in our own day has one of the most eloquent 
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and learned prelates of the Anglican Church, 
Bishop Charles Gore, who expressed this very well 
in an address delivered ten or twelve years ago, 
when, speaking of his desire for unity, he remarked 
that “the more he studied every distinctively 
Roman doctrine or practice, the more he realized, 
often to his own surprise, how startlingly definite 
a thing Romanism is. Everything that differ- 
entiates the Roman Church, everything distinc- 
tively Roman, was bound together by an extra- 
ordinary tendency and spirit which received its 
embodiment in the Papal autocracy. So there was 
nothing more futile than to attempt to take this 
or that feature of what is distinctively Roman and 
say: ‘ Let us assimilate this or that,’ because it all 
had this extraordinary quality of coherence, which 
is particularly expressed in the institution of the 
Papacy and in the ideals for which that institution 
stands.”’ 

Compared with the Papacy, the other reigning 
houses of Europe, even the most ancient, appear 
to be but of yesterday, while the long line of the 
Roman Pontiffs reaches back through the ages 
until it ends in S. Peter himself. No man can 
contemplate the confessional of $. Peter, at which 
through long centuries pilgrims from the most 
distant lands have come to pray, without emo- 
tion, because here before him is the tomb of the 
apostle to whom the Son of God committed the 
keys of His kingdom, and here the great and power- 
ful, the poor and humble, the learned and the 
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unlearned, have knelt together in prayer through 
the long course of the centuries, pilgrims from 
every land and clime rejoicing at the privilege 
which is theirs of making their requests to God in 
this Holy Place, and invoking the intercession of 
him whose body rests here. 

This will suffice as an introduction to the life of 
the present reigning Pontiff, but for those who 
desire more either on the doctrinal or historical 
side there are the books of Allies, dealing mainly 
with the doctrinal position of the Papacy, and the 
works of Mann and Pastor, which cover a great 
deal of its history. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EARLY LIFE OF PIUS XI 


UT on the fertile plains of Lombardy, no 
() great distancenorthward from Milan, stands 
the little town of Desio. In a house at the 
corner of two streets, almost beneath the shadow 
of the stately eighteenth-century church which 
fronts the Piazza, a child was born on the 31st of 
May in 1857 who was destined to play no small 
part in the history of Italy. The house was oc- 
cupied by Francesco Ratti and his wife Teresa, two 
devout and seriously minded souls, and the child 
was born in the room of the top-most story, at the 
angle where two streets meet, which can be easily 
recognized from below by its small iron balcony. 
The house in its essential features remains little 
_ changed from what it was then, but the room in 
which the future Pope was born has been converted 
into a chapel, without, however, any alteration in 
its original appearance save for the presence of 
the altar, and the placing of an inscription over 
the entrance-door: Domus mea, domus orations 
vocabitur. The day following, the child was taken 
for baptism to the parish church, receiving the 
baptismal names of Achille Ambrogio Damiano. 
In this quiet country town amidst the spreading 
plains of Lombardy, with a far distant view of the 
Alps, the early years of Achille Ratti were spent. 
There was no school at Desio in those days, but one 
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of the priests, Don Giuseppe Volontieri, used to teach 
the young children of the neighbourhood in his own 
house, and had the future Pope for oneof his pupils. 

Perhaps it was the sight of the distant snow- 
capped mountains, with their air of mingled ma- 
jesty and mystery, that first kindled in the mind 
of the young boy the desire to scale them and 
penetrate their mysteries. Anyhow, it was on 
these spacious plains, in the quiet town, in the 
devout Christian family, that he passed his days 
until he left Desio to enter the seminary. The 
only breaks in this quiet, uneventful life were the 
holidays which he spent with the parish priest of 
Asso, a man of God, and one who left behind him 
a reputation for sanctity. 

Naturally serious and recollected, the thoughts 
of the young boy turned towards the sacerdotal 
vocation, and his devout and serious character 
attracted the attention of the then Archbishop 
of Milan, Mgr. de Calabiana, so the young Achille 
left the quiet world of Desio first for the little semi- 
nary of S. Pietro Martire and later at Monza. 
Afterwards he studied in the Collegio of S. Carlo 
at Milan, where he took his degree as Bachelor of 
Philosophy. The Collegio di S. Carlo was directed 
by the Oblates of S. Charles, founded by Cardinal 
Borromeo, who have done such excellent work in 
Milan, and Achille Ratti joined this community. 
At the age of twenty-two he received the diaconate 
and in the autumn of the same year was sent by 
the Archbishop to complete his studies in Rome. 
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In Rome, where he became a student of the 
Lombardic College, he followed the lectures at the 
famous Gregorian University. On the 2oth of 
December, 1879, he received the priesthood in the 
Basilica of S. Giovanni Laterano ; his father and 
one of his brothers, Fermo, assisted at the solemn 
rite, and were first to receive the blessing from the 
hands of the young priest. 

He said his first Mass in the Church of S. Carlo 
al Corso, one of the largest of the fine series of 
Renaissance churches in Rome. Here, during the 
Sacerdotal Jubilee of the Holy Father, a magnifi- 
cent marble altar has been erected as a memorial 
of that occasion, to which every country of the 
world has contributed its due portion. 

Don Achille, after three years of unremitting 
labour, took his degree as Doctor of Canon Law 
at the Gregorian University, and that of Theology 
at the Sapienza. 

It was the period which saw the beginning of 
the revival of Thomastic philosophy, for Leo XIII 
had himself instituted the Academy of S. Thomas, 
and the young priest here passed a brilliant ex- 
amination for his Doctorate of Philosophy, and 
it was actually the famous Father Liberatore him- 
self who presented the newly made doctor to 
Leo XIII. His three years in the eternal city were 
finished, and his successful and brilliant course of 
studies in the centre of the Catholic world gave 
abundant proof of the wisdom of the Archbishop 
in sending him there. 
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FTER his successful course at Rome, it 
A seemed natural that Don Achilleo on his re- 
turn to Milan should be destined for teach- 
ing. Assistant priest of the parish of Barni-nella-Val- 
sassina, on the opening of the scholastic year he was 
appointed Professor of Sacred Eloquence and Theo- 
logy in the Greater Seminary of Milan, an office 
whch he held for the space of five years, and which 
he discharged, as his old pupils testify, with admir- 
able devotion. 

In the autumn of 1888 there was a vacancy 
amongst the doctors of the Ambrosiana, the great 
Milanese Library—one of the most famous libraries 
of the world—and the young priest determined 
to offer himself as candidate for the vacant post. 
His letter to the Collegio della Biblioteca Ambrosi- 
ana bears the date of the 5th of November, 1888. 
This great institution owes its foundation to Car- 
dinal Federigo Borromeo, cousin and successor 
of S. Charles in the Archiepiscopal See of Milan. 
The doctors, presided over by a prefect, devoted 
their time to the precious collection of books and 
MSS., entered into relations with students from 
all parts of the world who frequented the library, 
and each one of them specialized in some partic- 
ular department of study and research. 

Don Achille, on his becoming a member of the 
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venerable college of doctors of the Ambrosiana, 
devoted himself especially to the history of the 
provinces of Lombardy, and more especially to the 
Church of Milan. The Ambrosian rite, an inter- 
esting survival going back to the days of S. 
Ambrose, especially engaged his attention, and his 
work on Missale Ambrostanum Duplex is a valu- 
able contribution to liturgical science, while on the 
historical side his Acta Ecclesi@ Medtolanensts is an 
equally valuable contribution to the history of the 
Milanese Church. 

Mer. Ceriani was prefect of the Ambrosiana at 
this time, and soon formed a very high opinion of 
the qualifications of the new member of the col- 
lege, entrusting him with missions devoted to the 
study of the libraries and museums of London, 
Paris, and Vienna. 

It was on one of his visits to London that the 
future Pope stayed at the Cenacle Convent on 
Stamford Hill, and used to mount to the top of the 
omnibus going to the city in order to obtain a 
better view of the sights and life of London. Cer- 
tainly he is the only Pope who has ever ridden on 
the top of a London omnibus, and had those who 
sat beside the foreign-looking ecclesiastic been able 
to foresee in him the future Pope, their interest in 
him would have been as great as it would have 
been embarrassing. But the future was all un- 
known, so the stranger passed through the streets 
of the great city unheeded and unobserved. In 
Paris he examined attentively all the principal 
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libraries, and became acquainted with many 
learned men whose names are famous. | 

Twenty-four years of the life of Achille Ratti 
were passed at the Ambrosiana, in the quiet at- 
mosphere of patient study and research amidst 
books and MSS., and another six in a like occupa- 
tion at the Vatican Library. These years were 
really the preparation for the great office he was 
later to fulfil, and the many exceedingly difficult 
tasks he was to undertake and bring to successful 
completion. The past, it is true, is only of value 
in so far as it bears on the present, but a knowledge 
of the past is of immense value as throwing a light 
upon the present, as showing through what varied 
influences and vicissitudes the nations have 
passed, each happening and influence leaving its 
impression upon them and so producing in the 
course of ages the situation as it exists to-day. 
The past has its lessons to teach, both as to what 
to do and what to avoid, and such a knowledge 
enables us to act in the present with both greater 
security and greater decision than is possible with 
those who lack this knowledge. 

One little break in the even tenor of his life at the 
Ambrosiana occurred in 1893, when he was chosen 
by the Pontifical ablegate, Mgr. Radini-Tedeschi, 
as his secretary, on the occasion of his taking the 
red biretta to Paris in consequence of the eleva- 
tion of Mgr. Bourret, Bishop of Rodez, to the 
Sacred College. According to the usage of the 
Concordat then in existence, it was customary for 
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the President of the Republic to receive the biretta 
and bestow it upon the newly appointed Cardinal. 
The day after their arrival in Paris was the Feast 
of the Visitation and Don Achille celebrated his 
Mass at Notre-Dame des Victoires. The cere- 
mony of the bestowal of the biretta took place at 
the Elysee on the 4th of July. On that occasion 
Don Achille was presented to President Carnot and 
M. Poincaré, who at that time held the offices of 
Minister of Instruction and Worship. He was 
present also at the dinner offered by Cardinal 
Richard, Archbishop of Paris, at the Archbishop’s 
palace. Mgr. Radini-Tedeschi and Don Achille, 
accompanied the new cardinal on his triumphant 
return to Rodez. But, before leaving France, 
Don Achille determined to visit the world-famous 
shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, and he was there 
for the feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, the an- 
niversary of the last apparition of Our Lady to 
Bernadette. 

Mer. Ceriani died in 1907, and in the same year 
Don Achille was named domestic prelate by the 
Holy Father, and also became Prefect of the Am- 
brosiana. He continued to work with tireless 
devotion in his new office, till he was called to 
Rome in 1912 by Pius X to take the place of pre- 
fect of the Vatican Library in succession to Car- 
dinal Ehrle, being nominated at the same time 
Protonotary Apostolic and Canon of S. Peter’s. 

In 1882 the Congregation of Dames de la 
Retraite, better known under their more popular 
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name of the Cenacle nuns, began a new foundation 
in Milan, and the Vicariato of Milan nominated 
Don Achille, who was still professor of the Greater 
Seminary, as the first chaplain, an office he con- 
tinued to hold till he left the city for Rome in rg12. 

The Congregation is of French origin, having 
been founded in 1826 at La Louvesc by Mére 
Thérése Couderc. She based her institute upon 
the idea of Mary and the apostles continuing in 
prayer in the upper room at Jerusalem, and en- 
deavoured to blend the active life of giving re- 
treats and instruction in Christian doctrine with 
the contemplative life of prayer, which was ex- 
pressed in the recitation of the Divine Office ac- 
cording to the Roman use, the Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and prayer based upon the 
Ignatian method. The Order spread rapidly, not 
only in France, but in the other countries of 
Europe. It was here in the chapel of nuns of the 
Cenacle that Don Achille fulfilled his sacerdotal - 
ministry, here he was pre-eminently the ‘‘ minister 
of the Word ’”’ to his hearers. Besides all the usual 
work of a chaplain to a convent, he instituted the 
classes for first communion, and during his years 
at the convent prepared well over six hundred 
children for their first reception of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. There were sermons and dis- 
courses on all sorts of occasions, marked by great 
simplicity and at the same time great profundity, 
which left an indelible impression upon the hearers. 
His confessional, too, was much frequented by 
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those who felt that in all their needs there was one 
who was both extremely sympathetic and under- 
standing. 

So these days of quiet preparation for the future 
were passed tranquilly between the silent studies 
of the Ambrosiana on the one hand and the full 
apostolic life at the Cenacle on the other. 

But occasionally there were moments which 
showed the spirit of the student priest of Milan. 
In 1898 came the Socialist insurrection as the cul- 
mination of a long series of struggles between 
employers and workmen. For a few days the 
situation was critical enough, and observers at a 
distance prophesied the downfall of the monarchy. 
But the troops proved loyal, and the attempt 
failed. The cities of Northern Italy and Milan in 
particular felt the full force of the tempest. 
Barricades were raised by the workers in the 
streets, public worship in the churches was almost 
wholly suspended, and even the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop had left the city. 

But one priest, undaunted by the sinister aspect 
of things, continued to fulfil his ministry. A 
number of revolutionaries took possession of the 
Capuchin convent and, disguising themselves in 
the habits of the friars, fired upon the troops from 
the windows of the convent. The building was 
stormed, and the unfortunate friars who had 
sheltered in their cells were arrested, and would 
probably have been promptly shot as rebels but 
for the courageous intervention of Don Achille, 
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who succeeded in convincing the authorities as to 
the facts and securing their release. 

The attempted revolution was quelled, and the 
Catholics suffered along with the Socialists the 
suppression of all their associations, the Govern- 
ment finding the occasion a favourable one for 
dealing a blow at the Catholic social organizations. 
The unfortunate Don Murri and his associates, 
who finally left the Church, making common cause 
with the Socialists, certainly afforded a favourable 
pretext for the Government to an act of which 
they were not slow to take advantage. 

The Italy of those days was always in a state of 
more or less chronic disorder. I can hardly 
remember a week in which there was not either a 
strike or a lock-out in one trade or another, with, 
at intervals, general strikes, which were quickly 
organized for the most trivial motives. Those 
who only know the ordered life of Italy of to-day 
under the new régime can have no idea of what 
the country was like in the years preceding 1922. 

It was in these years that Don Achille became 
an intimate friend of that devout Catholic social 
worker, Professor Contardo Ferrini, the cause for 
whose beatification has already begun. One day 
they were together at the country house of the 
Cenacle, and the sister who was serving at the table 
hesitated as to whom she should serve first. Indi- 
cating Ferrini, Don Achille said: ‘‘ The honour 
belongs to him, for he will be first to ascend the 
altar ’’—words truly prophetic, as it would seem. 
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Like all Italians, Don Achille had intense love 
and veneration for his mother, whom he was 
always wont to visit in her little apartment in the 
Via Nirone. When he was called to Rome by 
Pius X to become Vice-Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, one thought troubled him—that he would 
be so far away from his aged mother. The saintly 
Pontiff well understood what he was feeling, and, 
with that sympathetic intuition so characteristic 
of him, took up one of his photographs and wrote 
at the foot some words of tender consolation for 
the mother who would be deprived of the presence 
of her son. 

As a boy, the eyes of Don Achille had often 
turned towards the distant mountains that showed 
so majestically over the wide-spreading plains of 
Lombardy, and it was probably during his walks 
alone in the country that he determined one day 
to explore the mysteries they held. The fascina- 
tion of the Alps was upon him, and he became a 
member of the Italian Alpine Club, and read the 
accounts of the various ascents recorded in their 
journal with enthusiasm. 

In 1889, Don Achille made the ascent to the 
point Dufour, on the eastern side of Monte Rosa. 
So far no Italian had succeeded in making this 
ascent. Marinelli and Imseng had attempted it 
three years before and lost their way. That was 
not exactly encouraging, but it required much 
more than that to daunt the future Pope and, with 
haversack on shoulders and his alpenstock, with 
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his cassock well tucked up, he set out one morning 
with his friend Don Grasselli and the Guide Gadin. 

“The sight of Monte Rosa was one of incom- 
parable beauty. In the flaming colours cast by 
the first rays of the sun the mighty mountain 
seemed to raise itself in an attitude of invitation 
or defiance.”” Towards the evening they had 
reached the refuge Marinelli, where, remarks Don 
Achille, “‘ there seigned a solemn silence, the stars 
scintillated from the depths of a blue infinity, and 
then there were the imposing masses of the moun- 
tain heights, with their icy shadows, and the pro- 
jections covered with the pure white of ice and 
snow. They continued on their way, with an 
occasional halt to take a little Liebig and tea. 

The cold became intense. At seven o'clock in 
the evening they had reached the summit of the 
Ostspitze, and settled themselves for the night. 
Don Achille was impressed by the wonderful 
transparency of the atmosphere, with its sapphire 
sky illumined by the light of a crescent moon, and 
the great silence. ‘‘ But the silence was broken 
by a sound like a peal of thunder; it was an 
avalanche, which had become detached and rushed 
on its downward path. We followed with our 
ears its formidable course, and when it died away 
the silence returned, seemingly more profound than 
before.” 

The morning following they arrived victorious 
at the peak Dufour (a height of some 15,000 feet). 
That was the 31st of August, 1889. The descent 
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was not less difficult, because the climbers were 
the first to traverse the neck of the Zumstein 
(some 14,450 feet). There was anxiety at Zermatt, 
where they were expected, and a rescue-party was 
already being got ready when Don Achille arrived 
safe and sound, but his companion, Don Grasselli, 
was suffering from frozen feet. 

He had made already the ascent of de Turlo in 
1885; in 1889 he made that of Cervin, and in 
1890 that of Mont Blanc by the way of Rocher, 
descending by the glacier of Déme; the last 
important ascent he made was that of Grigna 
Septentrionale in 1913. But his love of the moun- 
tains has never left him, and there seems a note of 
regret for those far-off days in his address to the 
Guardia di Finanza (the frontier guards) in the 
December of 1930: ‘‘ You dear sons are very par- 
ticularly welcome because your military formation 
and your duties as Guardia di Finanza bring back 
to our mind old relations and old friendships. We 
have very frequently met the Guardia di Finanza, 
the soldiers of order and economy to whom is 
entrusted the protection of the country. And it 
was precisely in those places which for you even 
in peace time are the trenches, the firing-line, far 
up in the Alpine heights, amidst the ice and snow, 
in nights rigid and cold, on the crests of those 
mountains which, seen from afar, appear like a 
glorious cornice to the country, but which in fact 
conceal deep abysses and unknown perils—it was 
there that we first became acquainted. There it 
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was we met the Guardia di Finanza, and beheld 
with our own eyes with what zeal, abnegation, 
and courage they fulfilled their arduous, difficult 
and oft-times perilous duties.” 

This love of the mountains may be said to be 
the third element in the preparation of the future 
Pope for his high and perilous office. The alpinist 
needs courage, coolness, and tenacity, and all 
these qualities are demanded in the extreme 
degree from the one who occupies the See of S. 
Peter and has to govern the Church throughout 
the world. “ The true alpinism,”” remarks Don 
Achille, “‘ is not a matter which requires reckless- 
ness ; it is rather a question of prudence, a certain 
amount of courage, of strength and constancy, 
together with a sense of appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, even the most hidden and the most 
terrible.” 

The Holy Father, in his address to the students 
of the Catholic University of Milan, delivered just 
after the signing of the Treaty of Milan, referring 
to the difficult questions involved and the com- 
plicated nature of many of the anti-Catholic laws, 
that have been made in the course of the last sixty 
years, returned in thought to his experiences in the 
Alps, and remarked: ‘‘ Many times we have been 
tempted to think that it required a Pontiff who 
was an alpinist, a Pope accustomed to affront the 
most difficult ascents, in order to solve this ques- 
tion.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE RESURRECTION OF POLAND 


F the resurrection of Poland had been the only 
I result of the Great War, it would have been 

abundantly justified: The infamy of the 
partition of Poland was avenged, and the three 
guilty nations have received the due reward of 
their works. The story of Poland’s long struggle 
for freedom, the heroic courage of her children, 
and their tremendous martyrdom, will inspire the 
human heart as long as there are human hearts 
to be inspired. The countless thousands whose 
bleached bones rest amidst the desolate regions of 
Siberia bear mute witness to their tenacity and 
courage. People in these days have exceedingly 
short memories, and the horrors of the Czarist 
régime are forgotten in the presence of that 
which has succeeded it. But the Bolshevists 
had a good apprenticeship, and learned their 
business well. The leopard has not changed 
his spots, but only his name. At the present 
moment the fiercest persecution of all in Bolshevist 
Russia is directed against the Catholic Church ; 
more than half the Catholic clergy are languishing 
and dying in Russian prisons under conditions 
quite indescribable. What the suffering of Catho- 
lic Poland under Muscovite domination was like 
cannot be dealt with here, but a single instance will 
suffice to give an idea of the terror under which the 
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Polish people lived. A young Polish girl from 
Warsaw was on a visit to England, and she turned 
suddenly to me and said: “I am glad to be in 
England, because I feel I can scream.” One 
thing kept Poland united—the Catholic faith ; 
Polish fidelity under unimaginable oppression 
and suffering is only paralleled by that of 
Ireland. 

It was part of the Providence of God that Mgr. 
Ratti had been called to the Vatican, where in 
the very year of the outbreak of the Great War he 
had become Prefect of the Vatican Library. 
Benedict XV, who had a profound knowledge of 
human nature, was not slow to discover in this 
cultured mind, perfected by long historical study, 
one who was possessed of great qualities, and, 
above all, gifted with a very sure judgment. 
When the war was over, amidst the universal over- 
throw, a great Catholic country had returned to 
life like one risen from the dead. 

When, then, Benedict XV looked around for 
someone to send thither, to examine and report 
on the actual situation and its future possibilities, 
his eyes fell upon the Librarian of the Vatican. 
“‘ As a mark of our benevolence,” wrote the Pope 
to the Bishops of Poland, “ we have resolved to 
send you in our place our dear son Achille Ratti, 
Protonotary Apostolic and Prefect of the Vatican 
Library. Wecan recommend him as a man whose 
piety, zeal for religion, experience, and knowledge 
are known to all. It is he who, as Apostolic 
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Visitor, will deal with affairs belonging to the 
ecclesiastical order.”’ 

The situation was sufficiently complex and 
difficult. True, the Russian Empire no longer 
existed, and what had been Russian Poland was 
free, but Austria and Germany still exercised their 
domination in the two provinces of Poland which 
they held, and Berlin was inclined to put obstacles 
in the way of the mission of the Vicar Apostolic. 

The Russian Government had, of course, done 
everything possible to keep the episcopal sees 
vacant, and Mgr. Ratti’s first work was the 
nomination of a dozen bishops to fill the vacant 
sees. The constant raids upon the seminaries, the 
seizure of all the books of study, which had been 
an affair of frequent occurrence under the Mus- 
covite régime had inevitably lowered the intellec- 
tual standard of the clergy. Indeed, if the only 
result of the raid upon the seminary was the 
destruction of the books, the seminarists might 
look upon themselves as fortunate when they 
might so easily have been carried off to the unutter- 
able horror of exile in Siberia. And the Apostolic 
Visitor was immediately concerned with the great 
task of improving at once the standard of eccle- 
siastical education, and establishing the University 
of Lublin. 

The existence, too, of the Oriental rite in certain 
parts of Poland was another source of conflict, for 
the Oriental rite, in the minds of the overwhelming 
majority of Poles, was inevitably mixed up with 
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that of the schismatic Orthodox Church, which to 
them was only an emblem of Russian tyranny and 
oppression. 

Added to this was the complicated political 
situation. The sense of being able to breathe freely 
and to speak freely after a long period of suppres- 
sion naturally produced often the most fantastic 
situations, amidst which the figure of Pilsudski 
stands out like that of some legendary hero. The 
story of the first days of Poland after her resur- 
rection reads like a fairy-tale, but it is a fairy-tale 
that is true. 

Mer. Ratti needed all his tact and judgment 
during his two years’ sojourn there to meet all the 
varied and ever-changing problems with which he 
was faced. The least indiscretion or hesitation 
on the part of the Apostolic Visitor might easily 
have had disastrous consequences, but he was not 
indiscreet, and he did not hesitate. He looked 
upon his mission purely from the spiritual point of 
_ view, and considered everything under its super- 
natural aspect. 

He arrived in Warsaw on the feast of Corpus 
Christi in 1918, and officiated at the Cathedral, 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament in procession 
through the streets of Warsaw. One of his first 
Visits was that to the shrine of the famous Madonna 
of Czestochowa, which for the Polish people is 
very much what Loreto is to Italy and Lourdes 
to France. 

He came as the bearer of good tidings, the 
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messenger of peace. He blessed the marriages, 
and presided at the religious functions, put his 
vast knowledge at the disposal of scientists, and 
showed an inexhaustible charity towards everyone 
in distress, of which a single incident must suffice. 
He met a poor peasant, a Jewish woman in despair 
over the loss of a cow, and the poor soul was con- 
soled by the gift of a new one from the Apostolic 
Visitor. 

A house was hard to find, for the universal lack 
of accommodation after the war was as manifest 
at Warsaw as elsewhere, so Mgr. Ratti accepted 
a modest lodging with one of the parish priests of 
the city, Mgr. Brzeziewicz. His life in Warsaw 
was a full one. He rose early for his Mass and 
meditation, and at 8 o'clock began his work. 
From 10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. he gave audience. 
Then, after a light meal, he went for a short walk, 
and, returning, continued his work till the evening 
repast. Then, after a short conversation with 
his secretary, he would write his report to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State at the Vatican. 

He made, too, a tour of inspection of all the 
dioceses, so as to become acquainted with the 
needs of clergy and people, bringing to them in 
this way a most evident proof of the Holy Father’s 
solicitude for them. He traversed Podlésie, the 
country whose soil was watered by the blood of 
the Uniate martyrs, spent some time at Vilna 
and Cracow, and took part in the Catholic Congress 
at Poznan. Everywhere he was received with 
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the most wonderful enthusiasm as the representa- 
tive of the Holy Father. ‘“ Now I can under- 
stand what it is to be Pope,’ he remarked to his 
secretary. ‘‘ Although I am only a poor librarian, 
the multitudes prostrate before me solely because 
the shadow of the Pope follows me.” 

The Holy Father had conferred upon him 
jurisdiction also over the countries that had but 
recently been under Russian domination— 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Finland, and Lettonia—and 
some months later it was also extended to Russia. 

But the future Pope was not content with 
second-hand information; he proposed to go to 
Russia, and wrote to Benedict XV the prophetic 
words: ‘“‘I believe that to save this immense 
country demands more than prayers. It requires © 
the blood of Catholics, the blood of priests.” 

He was already prepared to start, his valise 
packed, when a message came from the Holy City : 
‘““Make ready for your episcopal consecration ; 
you have been nominated Nuncio to Warsaw.”’ 
That message marked quite definitely the end of 
the quiet, studious life of the past, spent amidst 
his beloved books and MSS.; there was to be no 
return to that; henceforth his whole life was to 
be spent in facing the throbbing actualities of the 
present day, with all its overwhelming problems 
and immense possibilities of good and ill. 

Poland had once more become a great nation, 
and a great Catholic nation, and the new constitu- 
tion opens with the solemn affirmation: “In the 
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name of Almighty God we Polish people give 
thanks to Providence, which has freed us after 
one and a half centuries of captivity.”” The 
Diet, meeting for the first time, began its labours 
with a solemn Mass in the Cathedral on the goth of 
February, 1919. The head of the State, Marshal 
Pilsudski, and its President, Paderewski, had a 
place of honour before the altar, and the Mass 
was celebrated by Mgr. Kakowski, Archbishop of 
Warsaw, in the presence of Mgr. Ratti. 

Benedict XV announced his appointment as 
_ Nuncio and his elevation to the episcopate as 
titular Archbishop of Lepanta in the Consistory 
of the 3rd of July, I919, and on the 28th of 
October following, in the presence of the President 
and the members of the Cabinet, he received the 
episcopate. He had already presented his letters 
of credentials to Marshal Pilsudski on the roth of 
July. 

He had to face many difficult questions, one 
particularly delicate concerning Upper Silesia, 
and he was nominated Pontifical Commissioner 
for the time of the plebiscite. The state of 
Poland immediately after the war was lamentable 
enough, and the sufferings of the people extreme. 
The Nuncio asked for material aid from the Holy 
See, especially for the children, and received a 
substantial sum of money, much clothing, and 
other urgent requisites. The bishops were en- 
trusted with the task of relief in their dioceses, 
but in Warsaw the Nuncio himself undertook the 
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work. From various points of vantage he 
observed the needs of the people, visited the 
schools, and gathered together the children. But 
he had other grave occupations. The Church 
had to be reorganized in Lettonia, Finland, and 
Lithuania, and besides, there remained the ques- 
tions of Ukrania and the Uniates. He initiated 
the Concordat between the Holy See and Poland 
which was realized some years later, and has 
become the model on which similar treaties with 
other nations have since been based. But in the 
midst of this the storm of war suddenly broke 
over Poland again. 

Ukrania, arisen from the ruins of the ancient 
régime, had always been menaced on its eastern 
frontier, and the Russian army had re-occupied 
Kiew in 1919. Ukrania appealed to Poland for 
help, and Pilsudski met and defeated the Russian 
army. But the counter-attack gave them again 
possession of Kiew, and the Polish Army was 
driven back to the very walls of Warsaw. On 
the morning of the roth of August the invading 
army had already crossed the Vistula. The 
Ambassadors quitted the doomed city, and the 
public offices were hastily removed to Poznan. 
One man remained at his post—the future Pope. 
The British Government counselled unconditional 
surrender to the Bolshevists. France did better ; 
she sent some of her best officers to organize the 
resistance. The roll of the guns sounded through 
the streets, but the Polish spirit was unbroken, 
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and rose in one last desperate resolve. Young 
boys and girls of fifteen—everyone, in fact, who 
could handle a rifle—rushed forth to meet the 
oncoming host. Mgr. Ratti was everywhere, 
inspiring by his presence new hope and courage 
in the hearts of the people. 

The feverish days passed, and the shadows grew 
darker and the roll of the guns louder. But the 
Madonna of Poland did not abandon her children. 
It was the eve of the Assumption, the day of the 
Blessed Virgin’s triumphant entry into heaven. 
General Weygand came to the Nuncio in the 
evening. “All is over!’ he exclaimed. “ All 
we can do is to implore the help of your prayers.” 
There was a great cry in Poland—the cry of a 
whole people imploring the help of the Mother 
of God, to whom the nation is dedicated, and the 
cry was not in vain. 

The next day, the 15th of August, Feast of the 
Assumption, the Madonna would show her love 
for Poland and her power with God. 

The struggle raged fiercely, the barbarian hosts 
rushed on, and then the tide turned, and the 
Muscovite army was driven back in confusion. 
The retreat became a flight, the Polish troops 
followed them up in hot haste, never giving them 
a moment’s respite, ever onwards. It was in 
vain the British Government called a halt, and 
declared they would not recognize a new frontier. 
The thrill of victory was in the air, and the 
triumphant rush was only stayed when the enemy 
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had been driven many miles beyond the old 
frontier-line. 

That day is spoken of as the “ Miracle of the 
Vistula ’’ or the “ Miracle of the Madonna,” and 
it was that, for Our Lady had intervened and 
saved her children from slavery. 

And the Nuncio who had borne his part so 
bravely in that crucial hour, and inspired hope, 
when hope had almost fled, was publicly thanked 
by President Witos from his place in Parliament 
for his share in bringing about the great triumph. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN 


N the 2nd of February, 1921, Cardinal 
() Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, passed to his 


reward. To find a successor to so saintly 
and gifted a prelate was no easy task. Once 
again the eyes of Benedict XV fell upon Mgr. 
Ratti, and in his Consistory held upon the 
13th of June, 1921, he nominated him Archbishop 
of Milan, at the same time creating him cardinal, 
with the rank of cardinal-priest of the title of 
S. Martino dei Monti, of which church he formally 
took possession shortly afterwards. 

In imposing the cardinal’s hat the Holy Father 
said: ‘‘ To render homage to your elevation, a 
thousand voices have been raised from the ranks 
of those who pursue diplomatic studies. How 
admirable is the harmony between the two senses 
we give to these words: Diplomatic studies ! 
On the one side, the students of diplomacy cele- 
brate the venerable Prefect of the Ambrosiana at 
Milan and the Apostolic Library of the Vatican 
for the zeal with which he has lent them his aid 
in the research and exposition of the treasures 
contained in diplomatic documents. On the 
other side, both masters and pupils of diplo- 
macy praise the Apostolic Nuncio of Poland, 
who by his sweet energy, delicacy of hand, and 
imperturbable calm, has reaffirmed the concord 
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between Church and State in most difficult mo- 
ments and perilous circumstances. We, sharing 
in the applause of these two groups, are not con- 
tent merely to consider the bestowal of the sacred 
purple as a great honour which is the due recom- 
pense of his remarkable merits, but would also look 
upon it as an encouragement for him to whom we 
have entrusted the rule of the Church of Milan.”’ 

After the ceremony the Pope, in an intimate 
talk with the three new cardinals, remarked 
prophetically : 

“To-day I have given you the red, but be- 
fore very long one of you will receive the 
white | ”’ 

In preparation for the solemn entry into Milan 
the new Cardinal-Archbishop spent some days 
in retreat at the famous Benedictine Abbey of 
Monte Cassino, where the founder of Western 
monasticism spent the last years of his life and 
died, and where, in the wonderful crypt below the 
great church, rest the bodies of S. Benedict and 
his sister, S. Scholastica. 

He decided to become the leader of the national 
Italian pilgrimage, because he would, “ before 
entering Milan, seek first at Rome the blessing 
of Our Common Father, and at Lourdes the pro- 
tection of Our Immaculate Mother.”’ 

The pilgrimage reached Lourdes, seven hundred 
strong, on the 2gth of August. The Cardinal was 
tireless in his devotion during the five days of 
their sojourn there. He spoke at all the exercises. 
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He recited the rosary at the baths. He carried 
the Blessed Sacrament in the afternoon. 

On the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady, the 
8th of September, the solemn entry into Milan 
took place. Few then thought for a moment how 
brief would be the period in which they would 
have their new Archbishop amongst them. The 
Archbishop spent the day before at Desio, his 
birthplace, amidst the sweet memorials of his 
childhood, and set out from thence towards Milan. 
He entered the city accompanied by Senators and 
Ministers, and acclaimed with enthusiasm by the 
populace. His carriage was escorted by Cara- 
binieri in full uniform, while an aeroplane dropped 
flowers from above. Before the Duomo, that 
marvellous Gothic pile of white marble with its 
lace-like beauty and wondrous carving, all the 
Catholic Associations of the city, with their 
banners, awaited his arrival. 

Within, the Pontifical Mass was celebrated with 
all the solemnity of the ancient Ambrosian rite, 
and no more perfect setting for the solemnity 
could be conceived than the interior of this mag- 
nificent Cathedral, with its soaring columns, vast 
spaces, and wonderfully traceried vault—certainly 
one of the most striking and inspiring interiors 
in the world. | 

From the great pulpit the Cardinal preached 
an eloquent sermon and answered certain sectaries 
of the Press who had questioned his patriotism, 
and exclaimed: “It is above all when living 
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abroad that one realizes that it is the Pope who 
brings the greatest prestige to Italy. Itis through 
the Pope that the millions of Catholics throughout 
the whole world look upon this country as a second 
fatherland. Thanks to the Papacy, Rome is 
verily the capital of the universe. One must shut 
one’s eyes to the evidence, if one is not to behold 
the lustre and advantages we draw from the 
presence of the Holy Father, and the precise 
character of the international and supranational 
sovereignty of the Holy See.”’ 

After assisting at a banquet given to a thousand 
poor persons by the Federation of Catholic Youth, 
the Cardinal proceeded to bless the foundation- 
stone of the house of the people, which was being 
erected by the Opera Cardinal Ferranr. Here he 
made a touching appeal to the workers: ‘“ “ Come 
unto Me.’ The house of your Father is always 
open. The little ones, the poor, the humble, 
need not fear the steps of the house are too steep. 
If you are little, poor, and humble, and suffering 
with the difficulties of the way, then my words 
shall echo for you those of the Saviour: “Come 
unto Me, all you who travail and are heavy laden.’ 
You have a special nght to be taken up into the 
arms of your Father.” 

At night the Duomo was brilliantly illuminated, 
and brought to a close a very joyous day in the 
story of Milan. The motto chosen for his coat 
of arms by the new Cardinal was prophetic— 
Rapiim transit—and said plainly enough that he 
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would not hold the See of S. Ambrose very 
long. 

The Cardinal threw himself into the work of his 
archdiocese with all his accustomed zeal and 
energy. The brief months were crowded with 
activity—visitations and every form of pastoral 
activity, the inauguration of the new Catholic 
University of the Sacred Heart—when suddenly 
in the midst of all this work, came the startling 
news from Rome that Benedict XV was no more. 
On the 22nd of January, 1922, his arduous Pontifi- 
cate was over, and he had yielded his soul to God. 
Extraordinarily generous, eager to save Europe 
from the ruin which he saw impending, he was 
cruelly misunderstood and often misjudged, even 
by his own. Men’s passions were at white heat, 
and his voice, calling for peace, was as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. Posterity has 
done justice to his memory and recognized his 
greatness. 

At Milan, the Cardinal-Archbishop assisted at 
the solemn Requiem Mass in the Duomo, celebrated 
in the presence of all the military and civil 
authorities of the city, and preached an eloquent 
funeral oration on the late Pontiff, taking for his 
text the words: ‘“ Evat lucerna ardens et lucens in 
caliginoso loco ’’—‘‘ He was a burning and shining 
light in a dark place.”’ 

That very evening he left for Rome, accom- 
panied by his secretary, to attend the Conclave for 
the election of the new Pope. His eyes looked 
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at the white marble of the matchless Duomo for 
the last time. 

As he drove through the streets he was behold- 
ing the city he loved so well, where the greater 
part of his life had been spent, and which en- 
shrined a thousand precious and holy memories, 
for the last time in this world. 

An affectionate demonstration of farewell 
greeted him as he mounted the train at the station, 
and a group of young girls approached and offered 
him a bouquet of white flowers *‘ the colour of the 
clothing your Eminence will wear.” “No, no,” 
said the Cardinal; “‘ they are the colour of the 
Virgin’s mantle, take them to her chapel ”’ ; and 
tears filled his eyes as he spoke. That was his 
farewell to Milan. 


CHAPTER VI 
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Rome before he entered the Conclave for 

the election of the new Pope, and these 
he spent as the guest of the Lombardic College 
in the Via del Mascherone. These days of waiting 
he passed in prayer and correspondence. He 
wrote thus to the President of Catholic Action 
in Milan: “ Pray and get prayers for our holy 
mother the Church, and also for me. I cannot 
find words to express what I feel at the thought 
of taking part in such an election as that which is 
approaching.”’ 

He made one last visit to the Convent of the 
Cenacle in Rome, and addressed a few words to 
the assembled community which have never 
been forgotten: “It is a great grace to live 
beneath the shadow of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
You who have the good fortune to live in Rome, 
where you are not only able to see the Holy Father 
and receive his benediction, but also to share 
more directly in the work of the Church, you 
participate more particularly in the immense 
grief which afflicts the whole Catholic world in 
beholding the void left by the deceased Pontiff. 

“The Vicar of Jesus Christ is the complement 
of the Eucharist. In the Eucharist you have 
Jesus Christ whole and entire, without His visible 
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presence. In His Vicar He is visibly present, 
Jesus Christ the Divine Pilot of the Church. The 
veritable eptscopus animarum nostrarum, as Holy 
Scripture says, is present in His Vicar with His 
authority, and His government by which He 
directs the mystical ship. 

“ Pray then that God may fill promptly, mag- 
nificently, divinely, as He alone can, the immense 
void, and end the widowhood of His Church. 

“Pray for the dead Pontiff, and pray too for 
me, who with all my heart invoke the Divine 
blessing upon you.” 

One story of a child’s ideas about the election 
is well worth telling. In the days preceding the 
elections the newspapers gave illustrations of the 
various cardinals attending the Conclave. A 
little Roman boy of between eight and nine years 
of age, after examining them attentively, turned 
to his nurse and said: “ Who would you choose 
for Pope? ”’ She answered: ‘ Oh, I don’t really 
know, for I am not specially interested.”” ‘‘ Oh,”’ 
came the eager response, “I choose this one— 
Cardinal Ratti.’’ ‘‘ But why do you choose him ? ”’ 
“Oh, nurse, don’t you see, there is such goodness 
shining from his face!”*’ A few days later the 
Conclave was over, and, as the nurse entered the 
room, the little boy performed a series of somer- 
saults up and down the room. “I never taught 
you to do that,” said the Nurse. ‘‘ Oh, no, re- 
plied the boy, ‘‘ but I am so happy because my 
Cardinal Ratti is Pope.” 
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The Cardinals entered the Conclave upon Thurs- 
day, the 2nd of February. They numbered in all 
fifty-three. The great Piazza of S. Peter’s is 
thronged upon these occasions with all sorts and 
conditions of men, rich and poor, high and low; 
pressmen eager for copy, and anxious to have the 
first news; men of every nation, all watching in 
anxious expectation. After each unsuccessful 
scrutiny of the votes a dense black cloud from the 
chimney of the Sistine Chapel announced a nega- 
tive result to the eager watchers below. 

Amidst the throng on this occasion, not with- 
out significance, was the future Prime Minister 
of Italy, Benito Mussolini, who, turning to his 
companion, remarked: ‘‘ Look at this multitude 
of every nation! How is it that the politicians 
who govern the nations do not recognize the 
immense value of this international force, this 
universal spiritual power ? ”’ 

At a quarter to twelve on Monday, the 6th of 
February, a light cloud of white smoke announced 
that a new Pope had been elected. The multitude 
increased, and the excitement grew more intense 
as another half-hour sped by. Then Cardinal 
Bisleti, first deacon of the Sacred College, appeared 
upon the balcony above the portico of S. Peter’s 
and made the announcement so anxiously awaited : 

“TI announce to you a great joy. We have a 
Pope—the most eminent and most Reverend 
Cardinal Achille Ratti, who has taken the name 
of Pius XI.” 
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No less than fourteen separate scrutinies had 
been taken before the election. At the thirteenth 
scrutiny Cardinal Ratti still lacked the three- 
quarters of the votes necessary for his election, 
but at the fourteenth the vote was almost 
unanimous. ‘ Fourteen rotations, like the stations 
of the Cross,” said the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
‘‘ to set the Pope firmly upon Calvary.” 

All the baldachinos of the cardinals except that 
of him who had been chosen were immediately 
lowered in the Sistine Chapel. 

The Sacred College formed a circle around him, 
and the Dean of the Sacred College, approaching 
him, put the question: “‘Do you accept the 
election which designates you Sovereign Pontiff ? ”’ 
There was a moment of tense silence; then came 
the reply : 

“It is not easy to say one is strong enough to 
accept unreservedly the Divine Will, yet one would 
not wish to be freed from the burden which has 
been placed on one’s shoulders, and it is needless to 
say that I appreciate at their value the votes of 
my colleagues. So, notwithstanding my unworthi- 
ness, of which I have the most profound conscious- 
ness, I accept.” 

“And what name will you take? ’’ demands 
the Cardinal Dean. 

“Beneath the Pontificate of Pius IX I was 
incorporated into the Catholic Church and took my 
first steps in my ecclesiastical career. It was 
Pius X who called me to Rome. Pius is the name 
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of peace. Desirous of devoting all my efforts 
towards the pacification of the world, to which my 
predecessor, Benedict XV, was consecrated, I 
choose the name of Pius XI. I would add one 
word more. I protest before the members of 
this Sacred College that I shall safeguard and 
defend all the rights of the Church, and all the 
prerogatives of the Holy See. Having said that, 
I will that my first blessing, as an augury of that 
peace to which humanity aspires, shall be given, 
not only to Rome, and to Italy, but to the whole 
Church and the entire world. I shall give it from 
the outside balcony of S. Peter’s.”’ 

After having been vested in the white cassock 
in the sacristy of the Sistine Chapel, for the first 
time since 1870 the Holy Father appeared on the 
- great balcony in the presence of a vast multitude. 
The word of command rang out sharply, and the 
troops presented arms as the Pope raised his hands 
in blessing on the whole world. 

On the 12th of February the Holy Father was 
crowned amidst scenes of extraordinary en- 
thusiasm, and once again gave his blessing from 
the great balcony of S. Peter’s upon the immense 
multitude below, this time wearing the triple 
tiara with which he had just been crowned. The 
same year that saw the Pope ascend the throne 
of Peter also saw the triumph of the Fascist revolu- 
tion which was destined to pave the way for the 
reconciliation between the Holy See and Italy 
which took place seven years later. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A GREAT PONTIFICATE 


moment in the story of Europe, that 

Europe which was only slowly recovering 
after the tremendous experience of the Great 
War. Poland, newly risen from the dead, was 
beginning her new life confronted with many diffi- 
culties and dangers; the smaller nations which 
had come to exist as a result of the war were all 
in different ways offering difficult problems for 
solution. Spain was torn with internal strife, 
France in the midst of incessant political convul- 
sions, Italy a prey to social disorder which 
threatened to develop into a Red revolution, 
following the example of Russia, and Hungary 
was passing through a period of reconstruction 
after the overthrow of the Bolshevists. 

The nine years that have passed since then 
have been full years; indeed, it is doubtful if 
any Pontificate has seen such fruitful activity 
in such a short period of time. 

The new Pontiff showed himself one who not 
only fully realized the tremendous burden that 
was laid upon him, but also the full determination 
to fulfil his office without fear or favour. Fides 
intrepida was the augury of S. Malachy for the 
new Pontiff, and certainly he has well lived up 
to that title. 


P= XI ascended the Papal throne at acritical 
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While he has shown a marvellous grasp of all 
the great problems, a wonderful capacity for 
accurate synthesis, he has also manifested a 
remarkable capacity for the smallest detail, and 
it is the possession of these two qualities that is 
always the mark of genius. 

As an instance of this close personal attention 
which the supreme Pontiff gives to everything 
which passes through his hands, one instance may 
suffice. 

A bishop from a distant diocese, on his adlimina 
visit, was anxious to leave Rome as soon as pos- 
sible and enquired of the Holy Father’s secretary 
how soon he might hope to receive his audience. 
“‘'Well,”’ said the secretary, ‘‘ His Holiness has 
placed your papers on the side of the desk on 
which those he has already examined are placed, 
so I expect it will be soon.”” Some days passed, 
and the bishop, receiving no notice, ventured on 
a fresh enquiry. ‘“‘ The Holy Father has placed 
your papers on the other side, evidently for re- 
consideration,’’ replied the secretary. His interest 
in the parish priests of Italy is another instance 
of his constant solicitude. He has already con- 
structed some thousands of presbyteries on a new 
plan, in which several priests may live together, 
and intends to carry this work throughout Italy, 
uniting small parishes into groups, and expressing 
the desire that, so united, the priests may recite 
the Divine Office in Common. 

The Pontificate has not been without its 
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shadows. There was the fierce persecution of the 
Church in Mexico, where the land was watered 
with the blood of martyrs as heroic as any in the 
history of the Church, a persecution finally over- 
come by the heroic fidelity of the bishops, clergy, 
and people. Although much yet remains to be 
done to restore full liberty of action to the Church 
there, the worst is over and there is promise of a 
happier future. 

Then there is the situation in Russia, where a 
neo-pagan Government carries on a relentless war 
against all religion, but directs its most constant 
efforts to the extirpation of the Catholic Faith. 
The persecution is less violent but none the less 
persistent at the present time. The majority of 
Catholic priests and nuns are in prison, where 
they are enduring a slow martyrdom which will 
only end with death. And throughout that great 
region there is the quiet, steady, persistent anti- 
religious pressure which is having more fatal 
results than the savage persecution of earlier 
days. 

Then in France there was the condemnation 
of the Action Francaise, one which involved a very 
considerable body of Catholics, especially the 
Royalist youths, who followed Maurras as a 
prophet. The Holy Father’s intervention was 
purely on religious, not on political grounds, as 
he made clearly evident, but, all the same, 
he acted with all that firmness, decision, and 
disregard of possible consequences which has 
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characterized him from the first. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that the new Pontiff surprised 
everybody, not only by his clear grasp of the 
various situations with which he was confronted, 
but also by his independence of judgment, for it 
quickly became evident that the learned student, 
the greater part of whose life had been spent in 
the silence of two famous libraries, was not one 
who was going to depend upon others, but one 
who had a clear vision, a sure judgment, and the 
power to make decisions for the consequences of 
which, as he has said more than once at critical 
moments, he alone would take and bear the 
responsibility and the possible consequences. 

At a moment when so many thrones had fallen, 
and others were tottering, he proclaimed with 
fearless voice the reign of Christ the King over 
the whole world in the great encyclical, Quas 
primas, of the 11th of December, 1925. 

The Holy Father’s intense interest in youth, 
and his love for children, have been again and 
again manifested during the course of his Pontifi- 
cate, and his greatest joy is reserved for those 
occasions in which, surrounded by thousands of 
boys and girls, he can speak freely to them of the 
love of Jesus. 

The Unity of the Church, the return of those 
separated from Catholic unity, has a great place © 
in the heart of Pius XI. He followed the con- 
ference at Stockholm of the various Protestant 
bodies in an endeavour to attain unity, and the 
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strife in England over the Anglican prayer-book, 
with vivid interest, and issued the famous 
encyclical, Mortalium animos, bearing the date 
of the 6th of January, 4928, in which he traced 
with a masterly hand the only way to unity of 
faith and worship. Certainly Pius XI will go 
down in history as one of the greatest building 
Popes the Church has ever seen. The Lombardic 
College, near S. Maria Maggiore, the magnificent 
new College of Propaganda on the Gianicolo, the 
new Benedictine Abbey on the Via Aurelia to 
house the community devoted to the revision of 
the Vulgate, the Abyssinian College, the Governor’s 
Palace, and the many other buildings rapidly 
arising within the Citta del Vaticano, the Russian 
College of S. Thérése of the Child Jesus, are 
sufficient to mark him as a great builder, and they 
are only some out of the many due to his initiative. 

The eyes of the great Pontiff looking out over 
the whole world, and beholding the great evils with 
which it was afflicted, in his encyclical Mzseren- 
tissimus Redemptor, bearing the date of the 8th of 
May, 1928, made a great call for expiation and 
reparation, and concluded by renewing the con- 
secration of the whole world to the Divine Heart 
of the Saviour. In this encyclical he set out the 
way in which souls may offer themselves as victims 
to God on behalf of a world that has forgotten 
Him. The reckless rush after pleasure and sinful 
indulgence, and the defiance of the moral law, 
both human and Divine, were the motives he 
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urged upon the faithful for undertaking this 
work of reparation and expiation. 

The centenary of S$. Francis of Assisi in 1926 
was the occasion of an encyclical, Rite expratts, 
in which he set forth the figure of the saint of 
poverty as an example for all in these days of 
ostentation and luxury. 

The centenary of S. Francis was remarkable 
for the fact that for the first time since 1870 Papal 
uniforms were seen in the streets of Rome, and 
the Papal train which carried the Pope’s represen- 
tative to Assisi ran again for the first time ; indeed, 
the passage of Cardinal Merry del Val was a 
triumph and a sign of the changed conditions of 
things in Italy from those of a few years before. 

The Holy Father’s interest in books has not 
departed with his elevation to the Supreme 
Pontificate ; his interest in the great Vatican 
Library, and everything that appertains to it, 
remains as great as ever, and he is a frequent 
visitor there, and has followed with intense per- 
sonal interest the additions and improvements 
which have been in course of construction during 
the last two or three years, a work which has not 
yet arrived at its full completion. 
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Pontificate of Pius XI which stand out 

above all the rest—the canonization of 
S. Thérése of Lisieux, the Missionary Exhibition, 
and the Treaty of the Lateran. 

Perhaps history may give the first place to 
S. Thérése of Lisieux, not only because of her 
great influence on the life and Pontificate of 
Pius XI, but also because the other two outstand- 
ing happenings seem the natural outcome of her 
Apostolate. 

The whole world knows S. Thérése of Lisieux— 
Catholic and Protestant, Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
and pagan. What Lourdes was to the spiritual 
life of the world of the nineteenth century, Lisieux 
is to that of the twentieth. 

The apostolate of the Saint of Lisieux has pro- 
foundly changed the whole spiritual and religious 
outlook of the vast majority in a way so silent 
and so effective that perhaps we who live in it 
fail to realize its full significance. 

S. Thérése was born, has lived, died, and been 
raised to the supreme honours of the altar well 
within the life-time of many of us. 

Her story is soon told. She was born on the 
2nd of January, 1873, into a saintly Norman 
family at Alencon. Her mother died when she 
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was but three years old, and the family removed 
to Lisieux, where the rest of her life was spent. 
Exceptionally gifted, with a high intelligence 
far beyond her years, her spiritual experience 
was not less remarkable. Eager, ardent, with a 
wonderfully wide vision for so young a child, at 
fifteen she desired to enter the Carmel of Lisieux, 
whither her two sisters, Marie and Pauline, had 
already preceded her. That was in 1887. Failing 
to obtain that permission from the authorities at 
home, in the late autumn of the same year she was 
in Rome, along with her father and sister Celine, 
to beg on her knees from Leo XIII the favour 
she so ardently desired. She stayed at an hotel 
in the Via Capo le Case. A marble tablet sur- 
mounted by a bronze bust of the saint marks 
the room on the first floor which she occupied, 
which has recently been converted into a chapel, 
and amongst the relics in it may be seen the black 
veil which she wore at her audience with the 
great Pontiff. On the gth of April of the year 
following, the desire of her heart was fulfilled, 
and she entered Carmel, receiving the religious 
_ habit on the roth of January, 1889, making her 
vows on the 8th of September, and receiving the 
black veil on the 24th of September, 1890. Thence- 
forth she lived her life of generous abandon to 
God till, on the 30th of September, in the year 
1897, she went to God. Her autobiography 
was published within a year of her death, and 
immediately made a most profound impression, 
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edition after edition being sold in quick succes- 
sion. Her letters and her verses were added 
later, and completed the picture of her doctrine 
which she had lived and taught during her nine 
years as a Carmelite nun. 

Her doctrine and her life came as a bold challenge 
to a world that was blinded by pride in its own 
achievements, and obsessed by the desire to avoid 
any sort of suffering, at whatever cost. 

She took suffering and embraced it, and showed 
that, far from being something to be evaded it 
was “‘the one thing desirable’’ down here. It 
was the triumph of self-conquest, and an intense 
passionate love of Jesus, and the single desire of 
living each moment solely for His pleasure, that 
is the key to her life, and the explanation of her 
apostolate. To do everything, even the merest 
trifle, in one’s daily round of duties ; to think 
and speak, and bear all the inevitable crosses 
and sufferings that make up life in this world, 
bravely and courageously, solely in order to give 
pleasure to the loving Heart of the Son of God— 
this was the whole burden of her teaching. With 
such a spirit even pain became pleasure. The 
total abandon to the Divine Will, the resting in 
the arms of God with the sure confidence of a 
child in its mother’s arms—this is her spirituality. 
She realized well it is not what we do, but the 
spirit with which we do it, that alone matters. 
And she had the boldest and most audacious 
confidence that God would abundantly fulfil her 
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ardent desires, which, as she said, ‘‘ bordered upon 
the infinite.’’ The full story of her heroic suffer- 
ing and death must be read and studied with care 
in order to be appreciated. “I feel that my 
mission is about to begin, my mission of making 
souls love God as I love Him,” she exclaimed, 
and, with a boldness only matched by the Im- 
maculate Mother in her Magnificat, she beheld 
as in a vision her future apostolate: ‘“‘ Ah, I 
know it well, all the world will love me ’’—words 
that have been fulfilled to the letter. Of her 
complete abandon we have an example in the 
words, more than once repeated: “I do not 
desire more to die than to live. I wish God to 
choose for me. I love whatever He does.”’ 

The young nun died in the Cloister of Lisieux, 
at the age of twenty-four, hidden and unknown, 
and within another twenty-four years her fame 
had reached the ends of theearth. I have watched 
the progress of this apostolate from its first small 
beginnings, seen it grow, seen the gradual trans- 
formation she has wrought in the spiritual world, 
seen the miracles multiplying, the spiritual miracles 
more marvellous than the physical ones, wonder- 
ful as these latter are. There is not a land which 
has not drawn inspiration from her doctrine. 
In far-away China and India, in Russia even under 
the present persecution, in Mexico, in every 
nation of Europe, in America, North and South, 
her influence is felt, and you come across it in the 
most unlikely places and unexpected persons. 
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What her teaching can do to a soul fully respon- 
sive to it we see in all its fullness in the heroic 
figure of little Maria of Padua, whose brief life of 
fifteen years is one of the most remarkable of our 
time. The fruit of her doctrine is not revealed 
to the superficial, but to those who will study it 
well and strive to put it into practice. 

On the gth of June, 1914, under the Pontificate 
of Pius X, her cause was introduced at Rome, 
so three Popes have concurred in the work of her 
canonization. As is well known, Pius X had a 
great devotion to the young virgin of Lisieux. 
On one occasion a monsignore remarked to him: 
“I can’t think why you think so much of her; 
she never did anything very wonderful.”” ‘“* Well,”’ 
replied the Pontiff; ‘‘ If you think her way was 
easy, go and do likewise!’’ Then came the 
Great War, which, far from retarding her cause, 
greatly advanced it. A thousand apparitions 
and interventions on the battle-front showed’ the 
power of the young virgin with God, as well as 
her affectionate sympathy with suffering. Many 
of these are recounted in the fifth volume of 
Pluie de Roses, and a selection will be found for 
English readers in Abbé Giloteaux’s book.: 

On the roth of December, 1918, only a month 
after the war was over, Benedict XV exempted 
the cause from the delay of fifty years required 
by Canon Law, and on Sunday, the 14th of 

1 Maria of Padua, by Benedict Williamson. 
* Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus, by Abbé Giloteaux., 
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August, 1921, proclaimed the heroic character 
of her virtues, setting forth in a long and eloquent 
address the characteristics of her doctrine. But 
that holy and much-tried Pontiff was not destined 
to raise the Virgin of Lisieux to the altar; that 
was reserved for his successor, Pius XI. 

On the 2goth of April, 1923, the beatification 
took place in the glorious Basilica of S. Peter’s 
in the midst of an immense concourse of people, 
which gave to the occasion rather the appearance 
of a canonization than a beatification. The 
great church was magnificently illuminated, and 
in the magnificent glorta of Bernini we saw the 
Virgin of Lisieux ascending on the clouds of 
heaven, taking roses from the hands of the infant 
Jesus and scattering them on the world below. 

In the afternoon the Holy Father entered the 
basilica to venerate the relics of the new beata, 
and was greeted with exceptional enthusiasm as 
he was borne up the great nave. It was one of 
hose occasions not easily forgotten, and my old 
riend of the war days, Sergeant Doherty, who 
had come from Glasgow for the occasion, remarked 
to me: “‘ We never dreamt in the old days that 
we should live to be here for her beatification, 
did we?” 

Two years more and we came to the year of 
Jubilee, 1925, a great year in every way, but 
especially famous as the year of the canonization 
of the Virgin of Lisieux, when she ascended to the 
highest honours of the altar. 
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I rose at a very early hour that morning, and 
was in the Piazza by 6 o’clock. The pressure at 
the barriers was tremendous, and it was one hour 
before we were able to get through and ascend 
the steps leading up to the great entrance. When 
we came inside, we saw how many thousands had 
been before us, for already the vast basilica was 
thronged to the doors. Some had kept vigil all 
night, and by four in the morning such a throng 
had assembled that the doors were opened half 
an hour before the usual time. It was estimated 
that well over 70,000 pilgrims had come to Rome 
for this historic occasion. 

Soon after half-past eight the immense proces- 
sion began to defile up the nave. Thirty-five 
cardinals, 250 archbishops and bishops, 4,000 
prelates and religious, took part in it. The 
illumination of the immense sanctuary was on a 
scale never attempted before. As the standard 
of the new saint was borne up the church, it was 
greeted everywhere with the most enthusiastic 
applause. It was towards half-past nine that the 
silver trumpets announced that the Holy Father 
had entered the basilica. All the way up the 
great church, blessing as he went, he was greeted 
with that intense, fervent homage which, like 
the sound of many waters, rose and fell as he 
passed on his way. After the singing of the 
Litany of the Saints, the Miserere and the Venz, 
Creator, Pius XI arose, and from the infallible 
Chair of Peter pronounced the solemn formula 
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of canonization: ‘‘ To the honour of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity and each of the three 
Divine Persons, for the exaltation of the Catholic 
Faith and the advancement of the Christian re- 
ligion, by the authority of Jesus Christ, of the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and Our own, 
after mature deliberation, and having frequently 
implored the Divine assistance, after having 
taken counsel with our venerable brethren the 
cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, patriarchs, 
archbishops and bishops present in this city, We 
declare Blessed Thérése of the Child Jesus to be 
a saint, and, defining her as such, We inscribe her 
in the Catalogue of the Saints. We decide that 
each year, on the day of her (heavenly) birth— 
that is to say, on the 30th of September—her 
memory shall be devoutly observed by the Uni- 
versal Church. In the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

That was at ten minutes to eleven, and 1m- 
mediately afterwards the Te Deum was taken up 
and sung alternately by the choir and the great 
multitude of all nations who thronged the temple. 
At that moment, three roses detached from the 
decorations above floated down and fell on the 
right of the Holy Father. 

Tierce and Pontifical Mass followed ; then once 
again the Holy Father was borne down the great 
church amidst the delirious enthusiasm of the 
people. 

It was towards 2 o’clock when we came out 
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upon the great Piazza. Contrary to the usual 
custom, the basilica was not closed, but left open 
the whole day, with all the iluminations burning, 
so that the many thousands who had been unable 
to enter during the solemn function might see 
something of its glory. 

At night for the first time since 1870 the basilica 
was illuminated, and the great dome, outlined in 
flickering flames, seemed at a distance as if floating 
in space. The great sight was watched far out 
upon the Campagna. More than 800,000 beheld 
the wonderful vision, and it is said Sig. Mussolini 
mingled with the crowd in the great Piazza. 
Certainly not the least favour bestowed by S. 
Thérése on the day of her great triumph was that, 
notwithstanding this immense multitude being 
in motion a great part of the night, there was no 
accident. | 

‘We desire,’ said the Holy Father in his 
sermon on this occasion, ‘‘ above all that the 
fatthful should study her in order to tmitate her by 
becoming children themselves, since otherwise, 
according to the words of the Master, they cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven. 

“If this way of spiritual childhood became 
general, who is there who does not see how easily 
that reformation of human society, which we set 
ourselves to accomplish at the beginning of our 
Pontificate, would be realized, and especially in 
the promulgation of this Jubilee. We therefore 
make Our own the prayer of the new saint, Thérése, 
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with which she ends her precious autobiography : 
‘O Jesus, we beseech Thee to cast Thy glance 
upon a vast multitude of little souls, and choose 
out of this world a legion of little victims worthy 
of Thy love. Amen.’ ” 

Two years later on the same day the shrine of 
S. Thérése, erected in the Vatican gardens close 
to the grotto of Lourdes, was inaugurated in the 
presence of the Holy Father ; and the inscription 
upon it was composed by Pius XI himself. It 
runs: “‘ Posuit me custodem in hortis Vaticants 
XVII mau MCMXXVII. Pius P.P. XI.”— 
“Pius XI placed me here to be the guardian of 
the Vatican gardens.”’ Here it is that the Pontiff 
often comes to pray during his walk in the after- 
noon. 

S. Thérése has made an appeal so widespread 
and universal as to be without parallel in the history 
of the Church. ‘“ There is nothing in history 
like it,’’ said Mgr. John Prior, Dean of the Rota, 
as we walked along the Via Merulana on the after- 
noon of the canonization, and that expression of 
the learned theologian summed up the feeling of 
all. S. Thérése appeals to learned and unlearned, 
theologians, professors, priests, and people, not 
only of her own nation, but of every nation of the 
world; she embraces them all and belongs to 
. them all. 

Cardinal Merry del Val’s favourite book of 
meditation during the last years of his life was 
The Sure Way of S. Thérése of Listeux, and he 
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referred to it again in his last letter to the writer 
a few days before his death. 

The influence of S. Thérése on those outside 
the Church is seen in the conversion of the noted 
Anglican preacher, Vernon Johnson, as well as 
in that of many others. And when some are 
inclined to say, “‘ Whence has this young girl 
all these things, and whence comes all this 
power ? ’’ and to be offended at her, as on a certain 
occasion the scribes were with her Lord, the answer 
is that of S. Paul: ‘‘ The weak things of this 
world hath God chosen, yea, even the things that 
are not, to bring to naught the things that are.” 
‘“‘ When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” To 
oppose the proud, arrogant flood of Neo-paganism 
which sweeps onwards so triumphantly to-day, 
the Lord has lifted up a standard, and that 
standard is the young virgin saint of Lisieux. 
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THE MISSIONARY POPE 


In his encyclical, Rerum Ecclestae, of the 
28th of February, 1926, he traces the line 
to be followed, sets out the vast world there is to 
conquer, and the needs of this great field of labour. 
He transferred from Lyons to Rome, the centre 
of the great Missionary Society for the propaga- 
tion of the Faith, an act abundantly justified 
by the vast increase of the offerings received in 
the years following it. Then there was the 
creation of the Fides agency, for gathering and 
diffusing news of the missionaries and their work. 
One of the most urgent needs—the increase 
and development of a native ministry—occupied 
a considerable place in the thoughts of the Supreme 
Pontiff as he surveyed the missionary field. 

The best missionaries are always those who 
speak to their own people; there are delicate 
turns and expressions, the happy choice of words 
and illustrations, which the stranger, however 
well he may know the language, can never quite 
attain, and yet which count so much if the appeal 
is to be successful. His Holiness showed the 
most evident proof of his determination in this 
matter by the consecration of the six first Chinese 
native bishops. Everywhere his appeal is bear- 
ing abundant fruit, and in Asia and Africa the 
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number of sacerdotal and religious vocations is 
growing at a rapid rate. In India and China, 
Carmelite convents have been founded, with the 
happiest results. 

Another great need, especially for the Far 
Eastern Missions of India, China, and Japan, is 
that of presenting to these peoples, all essentially 
contemplative, as the vast monastic institutions 
amongst them abundantly witness, the contempla- 
tive life as manifested by the cloistered orders 
of the Church. Hitherto, only the active side 
has been presented by the Catholic missionaries, 
and that is the side which least appeals to them. 
Let the great cloistered orders, then, exclaims 
Pius XI, plant foundations in the midst of these 
peoples, and let them see the full life of the Catholic 
Church—the active, which they already know, 
and the contemplative, which they do not. The 
wonderful success of the Trappist foundation in 
China is evidence enough of the fruit that may be 
expected when the full life of the Church is before 
these people. The European founder of a native 
Carmel writes of the wonderful spirit of the Chinese 
girls who have embraced the cloistered life, and 
what great prospects are opened out for the Church 
if a great development of contemplative life is 
attempted. All this shows that the cloistered 
orders must give a prompt obedience to the call 
of the Holy Father, assured that, if they do, they 
will have an abundant reward in the multitude 
of vocations which they will find, and in the effect 
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the presence of contemplative communities will 
have upon the native populations. 

The magnificent Missionary Exhibition which 
the Holy Father opened in the Vatican gardens 
during the Jubilee year, certainly the most 
comprehensive effort of its kind ever attempted, 
was well calculated to impress the faithful with 
a realization of their obligations in that direction. 
This precious collection was, happily, not allowed 
to be dispersed after the Jubilee was over, but was 
transferred to the Lateran Palace, where it has 
been given a permanent home. As one illustra- 
tion of the effect produced on the popular mind 
by this visible manifestation of the vastness of 
missionary effort may be recorded the fact that 
in 1930 all the commercial houses of Italy com- 
bined to send to the Vatican for the Foreign 
Missions samples of their various manufactures 
on a most generous scale. 

Another work which Pius XI has accomplished 
is the decentralization of the various missionary 
vicariates, which allowed of a better and more 
intimate supervision on the part of the vicars 
apostolic. 

The Abyssinian College, the only college which 
stands within the precincts of the Vatican, is 
another instance of Pius XI’s solicitude for the 
Missions. And the fact that, despite all the 
troubles and convulsions through which China, 
with its immense population, has passed, and 
is passing, the past year showed over 50,000 
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conversions, is a ground for great consolation, as is 
that of a considerable increase in the number of 
native vocations for the priesthood. 

No part of the missionary field, no missionary 
interest, escapes the vigilant eye of the Supreme 
Pontiff ; everything which concerns the Missions 
concerns him, and receives his own immediate 
consideration. 

Dealing with the question of the policy adopted 
by the Holy Fatherin his missionary activity, 
a very acute observer, writing in a recent issue 
of the Penstero Misstonario, sums them up under 
six heads : 


(r) The effective and complete occupation 
of the territory to be evangelized. 

(2) The endeavour to arrive at a greater 
collaboration within the Church, and every 
possible co-operation without, and even by 
considerable concessions, provided neither the 
integrity of doctrine nor the hierarchy are 
compromised. 

(3) A most optimistic confidence which gives 
full credit to the good dispositions and qualities 
of even the most despised races. 

(4) A scientific spirit of organization and 
method, not only in the apostolate itself, but 
also in the preparation for it. 

(5) The search for a higher apologetic for 
the good of the Church and the general defence 
of the Faith. 
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(6) A marvellous strategy of light and love 
towards the hundreds of millions of souls mis- 
led by false religions, e.g. schisms, Moham- 
medism, Buddhism, etc., based upon a threefold 
element: (@) Profound study of their past 
history ; (6) A complete understanding of their 
present condition ; and (c) a vast and realistic 
preparation for the future. 


Go to the great Missionary College of Propa- 
ganda, and note the hundreds of students of the 
most distant lands, all engaged in the great work 
of preparation for the task that awaits them in 
their own countries, when, after having received 
the priesthood in the Holy City, they set forth 
to teach to their own people all they have seen 
and heard. 7 

Of the ardent missionary enthusiasm which in- 
flamed her heart the letters and autobiography of 
S. Thérése of Lisieux bear abundant witness. She 
longed herself to set out for far-away China, and 
she would embrace the whole world as the field of 
her labours. It was not, then, a surprise when 
Pius XI, by a decree of the 14th of December, 
1927, replied to the petition of many missionary 
bishops by naming the Carmelite Virgin of Lisieux 
Protectress and Patroness of the Missions, with 
the same title as that of S. Francis Xavier, and 
her feast in missionary lands was made a double 
of the second class, with an octave. 

The return to the unity of the Catholic Church 
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of two bishops, many priests, a community of 
nuns, and many of the laity of the separated 
Jacobite Church in India was one of the consola- 
tions of the Missionary Pope towards the close 
of 1930, and to the consolidation and develop- 
ment of this work Pius XI gave, as in all else, his 
close personal attention and co-operation. 

So we look forward with confidence to great 
developments throughout the missionary world 
in the future, under the guidance of the great 
Pontiff and the protection of S. Therése of Lisieux. 
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THE TREATY OF THE LATERAN AND 
AFTER 


ITH the advent to power of Fascism at the 

V) V close of the first year of the Pontificate 

of Pius XI, signs were not wanting of 
the possibility of a reconciliation between the 
Holy See and Italy. 

In his address to’ Parliament, Sig. Mussolini 
invoked the blessing of Almighty God upon his 
work, which, as he remarked, ‘caused great 
surprise, but also showed that faith boldly professed 
carries the day.’ The Fascist Press, too, in 
contradiction to all that had been maintained 
since 1870, proclaimed there was a Roman ques- 
tion, and that it ought to be settled. 

In order to understand the situation we must 
go back a little in the history of the Peninsula. 
With the gradual break-up of the Roman Empire 
the country became divided into a number of 
small States. The temporal power of the 
Popes arose, in these circumstances, as the 
necessary defence of the independence of the 
Roman Pontiff. Unfortunately the States into 
which Italy was divided became weakened through 
constant conflicts amongst themselves, and so 
became an easy prey to foreign domination. 

Then, besides, as we have seen, there existed 
the kingdom of the Sovereign Pontiff, which 
counted more than a thousand years of 
uninterrupted aaa 
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The dream of Italian unity first began definitely 
to take shape with the determination to throw off 
the Austrian yoke, and culminated with the taking 
of Rome by the forces of Victor Emmanuel in 
1870. 

The sympathies of Pius IX at the beginning 
of his reign were with the aspirations of the Italian 
people, but the excesses of the revolutionaries 
led him finally to see it was impossible to make 
concessions to them. Freemasonry laid hold 
of the movement, and imposed upon it a definitely 
anti-Catholic character. 

The attack was made upon the Papal city on the 
morning of the 2oth of September, 1870, and a 
breach made in the walls at Porta Pia, after which 
acting on the instructions of Pius IX, the defenders 
raised the white flag, and the forces of the King 
took possession of the city. , 

They did not, however, occupy the Leonine 
city, but the next day violent disorders broke out 
there, and General Cadorna, the Papal commander, 
asked for troops to defend the person of the Holy 
Father. In this way the Vatican Palace alone re- 
mained under the jurisdiction of the Holy Father. 

From that time all diplomatic relations between 
the Holy See and Italy ceased, and the two 
powers existed side by side, but always in a state 
of more or less manifest hostility. Sometimes 
the anti-clerical violence against the person of 

1That portion of Rome which is across the Tiber, and which includes 
the Vatican and S. Peter's. 
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the Holy Father and religion was very vehement, 
as in the days of Pius X, and at other times less so. 

But from the time of the war with Turkey a 
marked change towards the Church began to 
manifest itself, and this increased during the 
Great War, notwithstanding the Socialist pro- 
paganda, which threatened the overthrow of the 
civil order, and had reached its most acute phase 
just before the election of Pius XI. To heal the 
breach between the two powers, and end a state 
of things that had lasted for nigh sixty years, 
required great courage on both sides. On the 
one side, the full, frank acknowledgment of the 
sovereignty of the Holy Father as a temporal 
sovereign, and, on the other, the surrender of the 
rights over the greater part of the Papal territory 
by the Pope, offered a solution which hitherto 
neither side had attempted to face seriously. 

But Providence had provided the two men who 
were destined to succeed where so many had 
failed. Pius XI, with his great learning, was 
likewise possessed of great boldness, which perhaps 
he acquired in his mountaineering days in the 
Alps. Mussolini had learned wisdom in the hard 
school of war, as a soldier in the ranks, and cer- 
tainly was not lacking either in boldness or vision. 
We have seen how the significance of the Papacy 
had impressed itself upon him on the day of the 
Pope’s election: ‘‘ The only universal idea exist- 
ing in the world to-day,” as he very truly remarks. 

The secret of the negotiations and of a meeting 
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between Mussolini and Cardinal Gasparri was so 
well kept that no one was aware of either till a 
few days before the signing of the Treaty. 

The first step was taken on the 6th of August, 
1926, in consequence of Professor Barone, Coun- 
cillor of State, expressing a desire to see Advocate 
Pacelli. Pacelli, before meeting, took care to 
get instructions from the Holy See, and a series 
of conversations continued until the 4th of October, 
1926. Mussolini, on the 4th of October—the Feast 
of S. Francis of Assisi—wrote to Barone authoriz- 
ing him to continue negotiations, and Cardinal Gas- 
parri wrote in like terms to Pacelli two days later. 

As giving an idea of the work involved in these 
negotiations it may be said that one hundred and 
ten meetings took place between Pacelli and 
Barone, while Pacelli had no less than one hundred 
and twenty-nine audiences with the Holy Father, 
often of three or four hours’ duration. 

On the 24th of November, 1926, Barone and 
Pacelli had made a first draft. After this draft 
had been made, they began to get together the 
material for a Concordat, and towards the end of 
the same year Mgr. Borgongini-Duca also began 
to take part in the negotiations, and by February 
1927 the draft Concordat was practically complete. 

But it was only in April that this text was 
communicated to the high contracting parties. 
By August a definite text of the Concordat and 
the financial proposals had been made. 

On the 5th of September, 1928, the Cardinal 
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Secretary of State wrote a letter authorizing 
official negotiations, and on the gth of November 
Sig. Mussolini wrote a letter in a similar sense. 

On the 22nd of November the King gave 
Sig. Mussolini power to negotiate a solution of 
“‘the Roman question,’ andonthe25thof November 
the Holy Father delegated his Cardinal Secretary 
of State for the same purpose. From September 
Barone had become seriously ill, and passed away 
on the 4th of January. This threatened a delay, 
but on the night of the 7th of January, Sig. 
Mussolini telephoned Pacelli to come and see him, 
and the interview took place the day following. Sig. 
Mussolini said he had decided to treat directly, with- 
out appointing a successor to Barone, and made an 
appointment for the same evening. Pacelli went 
to the private house of the Prime Ministerin the Via 
Rasella, and the conversations, which began about 
g o'clock in the evening, often lasted till after 1 
o'clock of the night. Sig. Mussolini proceeded to 
re-examine the whole text of the Treaty and Con- 
cordat, and each morning Pacelli carried the result 
of their labours to the Holy Father. 

At these last reunions the Minister for Justice, 
Alfredo Rocco, a learned jurist, Comm. Consiglio, 
and Engineer Cozza, also took part in the con- 
versations. Some twenty copies were made of 
the final work for the consideration of the 
authorities on both sides. By the beginning of 
February rumours were already in circulation as 
to what was in progress but the entire Press of 
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Italy kept silence, and not by so much as a word 
referred to the great happening that was imminent. 

On Thursday, the 7th of February, Cardinal 
Gasparri summoned the Diplomatic Corps and 
announced that the Treaty had been concluded, 
and would be signed in a few days’ time. 

Finally, on the morning of the 12th of February, 
1929, in the Lateran Palace, the Treaty and Con- 
cordat was signed by Cardinal Gasparri on behalf 
of the Holy See and Benito Mussolini on behalf 
of the King of Italy. 

Within less than half an hour the newspapers 
were out, and the whole city was moved. Every- 
one went into the streets, because there seemed 
nothing else to do. Everywhere, as if by magic, 
the Papal and Italian flags appeared side by side, 
and the joy manifested in Rome found a like 
expression in every city, great and small, of Italy. 

At the very moment the Treaty was being 
signed the Holy Father was addressing the Lenten 
preachers and the parish priests of Rome at the 
Vatican. As 12 o’clock was striking, changing 
the matter of his discourse, His Holiness con- 
tinued: “On this very day, at this very hour, 
perhaps at this precise moment, down there in 
our Palace of the Lateran a Treaty and Concordat 
is being signed by His Eminence the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, our Plenipotentiary, and Cav. 
Mussolini, the Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the 
King of Italy—a Treaty which recognizes and, 
in so far as hominibus licet, assures to the Holy 
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See a true, proper, and real territorial sovereignty. 
. . . [There is also a Concordat which We have 
willed to be joined with the Treaty to regulate the 
religious state of Italy.”” He spoke of the fears 
that might arise in men’s minds, and criticisms 
which would be made, and declared that he alone 
assumed full and complete responsibility for 
what had been done: ‘“ The responsibility is 
solely ours, grave and formidable indeed as regards 
both what has happened and what may happen 
in consequence. It cannot be otherwise, because 
in critical hours of navigation the captain... 
cannot cede his part to others, and with it the 
perils and responsibility of command.’ 

Replying to the criticism of haste, His Holi- 
ness declared: ‘‘ There is not a line, not even an 
expression, in these agreements which has not 
been the subject of our personal study, medita- 
tion, and, above all, of prayer.”’ 

The next day the Holy Father entered S. Peter’s 
to assist at the solemn Mass on the anniversary of 
his coronation. The great church was thronged ; 
outside, such a display of troops as had not been 
seen since 1870; all the famous regiments were 
represented. By 11 o'clock well over 100,000 
persons filled the Piazza, beside the immense 
multitude within the basilica. Within the basilica 
was a marvellous sight—the King of Sweden, 
the brother of the King of Siam, the whole 
Diplomatic Corps, various Ministers of the Govern- 
ment, the Roman aristocracy, and Edda Mussolini, 
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the Prime Minister’s daughter, whose rapt devo- 
tion was marked by all who saw her. 

Meanwhile, the multitude grew without, over- 
flowing, and filling the Piazza Rusticucci. The 
rain fell pitilessly, but no one moved. By 12 
o’clock the multitude was well over 200,000. At 
ten minutes to one a great shout arose “ Il] Papa ! 
Il Papa!’ Amoment more and the great window 
over the balcony was opened, and there was a 
movement of prelates and dignitaries who precede 
the Pope, and finally above the rails of the 
balustrade appeared the figure of Pius XI himself. 
As the troops presented arms, one passionate tem- 
pest of applause rose from the immense throng. 
About him stood Cardinals Gasparri, Vannutelli, 
Ehrle, Lega, and Cerretti. The Pope looked down 
smiling on the multitude below, then slowly raised 
his hand in blessing. A great silence, and then 
the acclamations were renewed with redoubled 
fervour. For some time Piys XI remained look- 
ing down on this wonderful manifestation of faith 
and devotion, then, waving his hat in farewell, 
he slowly disappeared from view. 

There were necessarily long debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, and the lapse of time 
between the signing of the Treaty of the Lateran 
and its ratification at the Vatican gave time to the 
enemies of peace to use such influence as they 
could against it. It is true, not much outward 
opposition was shown, but, all the same, there 
were elements on both sides who regarded the 
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reconciliation with little favour, and there were 
those who said on the very eve of ratification that 
the act would never be accomplished. 

But the people of Italy had expressed their voice in 
the vote of the 24th of March, by casting 8,519,559 
votes in favour, to the 135,761 votes recorded 
against. Meanwhile, the journey of Cardinal Gas- 
parri, as Papal Legate to Monte Cassino forthe Bene- | 
dictine centenary, was a triumph, and everywhere 
he was greeted with extraordinary enthusiasm. 

The House of Deputies finally gave its vote to 
both Treaty and Concordat, 357 voting for and 
only 2 against. 

The debate in the Senate followed, and 
Mussolini, in the course of his reply to criticisms, 
said; “‘ Every article, every word, nay, every 
comma, has been the object of loyal, tranquil, but 
exhaustive discussion. Every article represents 
the necessary compromise between the needs of 
the State and the Church. It is not a miraculous 
structure that has suddenly appeared, but a 
thing wisely and patiently elaborated.” The 
Senate voted on the Treaty and Concordat im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the Prime 
Minister's speech, 316 voting for, and 6 against. 

The Holy Father expressed his final thoughts 
before ratification, in a letter to his Cardinal 
Secretary of State, and his strong dissent from 
much that had been said. 

On the Feast of the Sacred Heart on the 7th of 
June, 1929, the exchange of the ratifications of 
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the Treaty took place in the apartments of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State in the Vatican Palace. 
Mussolini arrived at the Cortile di S. Damaso 
at ten minutes to eleven, and was received by 
Mer. Pizzardo, Mgr. Borgongini-Duca and Comm. 
Pacelli. Cardinal Gasparri met the Prime Minister 
at the entrance to his apartments, and they all 
proceeded to the Hall of Congregations, where 
the exchange of ratifications was effected. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony was over the Pope 
sent a telegram of congratulation to the King, 
conveying his Apostolic benediction, to which 
His Majesty immediately replied. 

At 12 o'clock the great bronze doors of the 
- Vatican, closed since 1870, were slowly rolled 
back by the Swiss Guard. The Papal police 
and Swiss Guard at the same time proceeded to 
take over from the Royal Carabinieri and the 
Italian police the territory ceded to the Vatican. 
Immediately afterwards, Mgr. Borgongini-Duca 
was named Apostolic Nuncio to Italy, and Count 
de Vecchi di Val Cismon was appointed by the 
King of Italy as his Ambassador to the Holy See, 
both appointments being of happy augury for 
the relations between the two Powers. 

Two years afterwards we can already begin to 
see this historic event in its true proportions. 
The prophecies of the pessimists have not been 
realized ; indeed, the smoothness with which the 
relations between the two Powers have worked | 
after their long estrangement has surprised even 
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the most optimistic. One question—that of 
education—was always a possible cause of friction, 
but the great encyclical of the Holy Father on 
the education of youth cleared the air, and was 
followed by the visit of Augusto Turati, Secretary 
of the Fascist Party, to the Holy Father, and the 
frank acceptance on the part of the Italian Govern- 
ment of the position of the Church in regard to 
education. Then came the visits of the King, 
Queen, and various members of the Royal Family 
to the Holy Father, and, finally, the marriage of 
the heir-apparent to the throne, Prince Umberto, 
to the Princess Astrid of Belgium. The attempt 
on the Prince’s life while he was in Brussels re- 
doubled his popularity, and his wedding on the 
8th of January, 1930, was the occasion of great 
national rejoicings. Immediately after the wed- 
ding, celebrated in the Pauline Chapel of the 
Quirinale, the newly wedded pair went straight 
to the Holy Father to receive his blessing, the 
Princess still in her wedding robes, which she had 
not changed, as she explained to His Holiness, 
because she feared to keep him waiting. After the 
audience they went to S. Peter’s to pray before the 
Blessed Sacrament and the tombs of the apostles. 

Later in the same year, Count Ciano, secretary 
to the Italian Embassy to the Holy See, was 
married to Mussolini’s eldest daughter, Edda, in 
the Church of S. Giuseppi, in the Via Nomentana. 
They both went immediately after the ceremony 
to pray at the tombs of the apostles, and that was 
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the first public occasion on which Mussolini 
entered the Basilica of S. Peter’s. A few months 
later they were both received in farewell audience 
by the Holy Father on Count Ciano’s appointment . 
as Italian Consul in China, leaving Italy the same 
night for their far-distant destination. 

It is interesting to note that Mussolini, like the 
Holy Father, has a special devotion to S. Thérése 
of Lisieux, and she is the only other saint besides 
the Madonna and S. Francis of Assisi to have a 
place in his private oratory. After the attempt 
on his life at Porta Pia he received an image of 
S. Thérése, with this inscription, in a childish 
hand, written thereon: ‘“‘ This is S. Thérése of 
Lisieux ; carry her always with you, she will 
protect you from all attempts.’’ The words were 
written by a little boy who had been miraculously 
cured by the saint, but Mussolini’s devotion to 
her goes back beyond that time. 

The year 1929 was also the Sacerdotal Jubilee of 
Pius XI, and, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination the Pope, early in January, when the 
reconciliation was already assured, proclaimed an 
extraordinary year of Jubilee, and the signing of the 
Treaty had been so timed that it occurred the day 
before the anniversary of his coronation seven years 
before. Many pilgrimages from all parts of Italy 
and the world came to Rome. 

The first appearance of the Holy Father outside 
the precincts of the Vatican occurred when he 
carried the Blessed Sacrament in the great 
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Eucharistic procession around the Piazza of S. 
Peter’s, in which an immense concourse of 
seminarists and students took part. The Italian 
Government provided some 40,000 troops of all 
arms to keep the way, and everything was done 
to add all the solemnity possible to this historic 
occasion, for the last time a Pontiff had borne the 
Blessed Sacrament through the wonderful Colon- 
nade of the Piazza was in the days of Pius IX. 
The heat of summer was terrific and the crowd 
enormous. Darkness was falling as finally the 
Pope arrived back on the steps of S. Peter’s, the 
upturned faces of the multitude were lightened 
by the flickering flames of many candles burning 
upon the temporary altar. Finally, taking the 
Blessed Sacrament in his hands, the Pope turned 
to impart the Blessing to the multitude. A tense 
silence fell upon the great throng as all bent the 
knee before their Lord. Then slowly the Papal 
procession left the altar and re-entered the basilica, 
while the thronging multitude slowly dispersed. 
The second occasion when the Pope left the 
Vatican was in the following December, when he 
went in the early hours of the morning to celebrate 
Mass in the Lateran Basilica where he had been 
ordained priest fifty years before. The secret 
was admirably kept. The police received instruc- 
tions to be on duty in certain streets without 
being told why, then in the grey of early morning 
the cars bearing the Holy Father and his assistants 
issued from the Papal City, and sped rapidly 
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through the city to the Lateran. There the 
students of the Lombardic and Pontifical Colleges, 
with the canons of the basilica, were waiting to 
receive him. After a short time spent in prayer, 
the Holy Father vested and proceeded to celebrate 
Mass. Of course, the basilica was closed to the 
public till about ro o’clock in the morning, well 
after the time the Holy Father had left and 
returned to the Vatican. When our porter 
returned from some errand saying the Lateran 
Basilica was closed and the Pope was inside, we 
were all incredulous, but he was quite right. 
The people, seeing the basilica closed, had, with 
that quick intuition which is characteristic of 
the Italian people, reached the conclusion that 
the Holy Father was inside. To-day was the 
anniversary of the Pope’s ordination, the basilica 
was closed, and, ecco, the Holy Father must be 
inside! What other explanation was possible ? 

Of course, rumours circulated of projected visits 
to Milan, to Assisi, to Monte Cassino, and other 
parts of Italy, but these were all without founda- 
tion. The Treaty had only just been signed, and 
time must be allowed for things to adjust them- 
selves to the new order, besides the immense 
labour of directing the work of the Church through- 
out the world, to which the present Pope, more 
perhaps than any of his predecessors, was giving 
all his personal energy and attention. The 
greatest matter and the smallest are equally the 
subjects of his earnest consideration. 
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O man in the world works harder than the 
Pope. That is a fact which few, even of 
those who visit Rome, and see the Holy 

Father for a brief audience, fully realize. 

The consultations, the audiences, the varied 
work connected with the government of the 
Church in all countries of the world, the problems 
which are continually arising and demand solu- 
tion, fill the day of the Pope with constant and 
intensely absorbing work from early morning till 
late at night. 

Every morning at about 6.30 or 7 o'clock the 
Holy Father says Mass in the chapel of his private 
apartment. This is occasionally varied, especially 
' upon Sundays, by admitting a certain number 
of visitors and pilgrims to the Mass to receive 
Holy Communion from the hands of the Supreme 
Pontiff. On these occasions the Mass 1s celebrated 
in one of the larger halls of the Vatican, or even in 
the Sistine Chapel. A very light repast, and at 
g o'clock he receives the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, to deal with the more important affairs of 
the moment. Then follow the audiences of the 
cardinals in Curla—that is, those resident in Rome, 
and heads of the various departments concerned 
with the administration of the Church called 
Congregations—the eer tenes and bishops 
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making their reports on the state of their dioceses, 
the Diplomatic representatives of the nations 
having relations with the Holy See, and various 
personages of distinction from all parts of the world. 
Then between 12 and 1 o’clock the Holy Father 
gives the public audiences, at which sometimes 
about a hundred and sometimes over a thousand 
of the general public are admitted to the Holy 
Father’s presence. These audiences are not con- 
cluded until sometimes well past 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. And this goes on day after day the 
year through, with the exception of a partial cessa- 
tion in the month of August. 

And the Holy Father gives his whole attention 
to the matter in hand, and never hurries over the 
question he is discussing, but thoroughly exhausts 
the subject before the audience is concluded. 
This tends, of course, to make the succeeding 
audiences late, but the Holy Father is not dis- 
turbed about that, and is in no wise troubled 
if the time-table is extended in consequence. The 
one who is received in audience has the impres- 
sion that the whole interest of the Holy Father 
is absorbed in the particular matter in hand; 
never is there a sign of preoccupation, as if the 
mind was looking towards the next audience. 
No haste; calm, tranquil, patient attention to 
the thing of the moment, as if it was the only 
matter to be considered that day. 

And the bishops who come on their ad limina 
visits are often surprised to see how fully cognizant 
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of everything concerning their dioceses the Holy 
Father is, how keen and searching his questions, 
and how great his interest in everything that con- 
cerns the welfare of the flock entrusted to them. 
Going to an audience with the Holy Father 
is always an impressive occasion. Arrived at 
the Cortile di S. Damaso, you enter the portico, 
which admits you to the great staircase which 
leads up to the Papal apartment. At the entrance 
you see one of the Papal Gendarmes, in a uniform 
similar to the Royal Carabinieri, and on the land- 
ings of the great staircase, you meet the Swiss 
Guards on duty, with their pikes. Passing the 
apartments of the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
you continue your way till finally you enter the 
entrance-hall of the Papal apartment. Thence 
you are ushered into one of the many spacious 
waiting-rooms which lead up to the Pope’s private 
apartment. The ceilings above are richly coffered 
-and gilded, the walls hung with precious tapestries. 
While you wait, occasionally one of the members 
of the Noble Guard in his stately uniform passes, 
or pauses to speak in a low voice to one of the 
Papal Chamberlains in the striking black Spanish 
dress of the sixteenth century. You look at your 
companions who are waiting—perhaps only eight 
or ten, perhaps fifty or more—as the moments 
pass slowly by. Then there is a movement, and, 
before you are fully aware of it, a white figure 
has appeared, and all are on their knees! There 
is the Monsignore in his purple beside him ; there 
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in the background stands one or-more of the 
Papal Chamberlains, and an officer of the Noble 
Guard. The Pope makes a rapid passage round 
the room, giving his hand to each one to kiss, 
occasionally stopping to speak a few words to 
one or another as he passes. Then he is once 
more back in the centre of the room ; and speaks 
a few words, giving his blessing to the religious 
objects brought to receive his benediction, then 
he bestows his Apostolic benediction to all present, 
their friends and relatives and all they have at 
heart ; he turns, and, before you have quite re- 
covered from the suddenness of his coming, he has 
gone, and passed on to the next room, and the 
audience is over. 
I well remember being with the late Father 
Bernard Vaughan at an audience in the private 
apartment of Pius X. We went to kneel, but His 
Holiness insisted on us being seated. The audi- 
ence was a vivacious one, for of Father Bernard it 
has been well said that he was born upon Mount 
Vesuvius and must have been sent to England to 
cool. He asked some extraordinary indulgences 
upon a large crucifix which he always carried. 
The Holy Father, always generous, immediately 
granted them, and more. “I shall be kissing it 
all night,’’ exclaimed Father Bernard. ‘‘ Oh, 
no,’ replied the Pontiff, smiling, ‘“‘ you must go 
to sleep, and sleep well.” . 

It is the tradition of the Pontifical Court that 
the Pope always dines alone, but a secretary 
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reads aloud from some book or review chosen 
by the Holy Father. 

Then, at 4 o'clock, the Holy Father enters his 
car, which takes him to the foot of the Vatican 
gardens, where he always takes a walk, wet or 
fine. There is a little covered gallery by the side 
of the high Leonine Wall, which an inscription 


declares: Pius XI P.M. ambulationem abimbribus - 


tutam fiert gussit. He finishes his walk by a 
visit first to the grotto of Lourdes, where he kneels 
in prayer, and then to the shrine of S. Thérése of 
Lisieux, “the guiding star of his Pontificate,’’ 
where he kneels in prayer again before returning 
to his apartments in the Vatican palace. 

Sometimes he goes to the observatory, and 
examines the various astronomical instruments 
In company with the Jesuit father who is director 
of the observatory. How many times he has 
talked here with that brilliant but humble 
astronomer, the late Father Hagen, S.J., one of 
the most learned and most simple of men ! 

On returning from his walk, the audiences begin 
again and continue sometimes till a late hour, 
so that his light evening meal is often late. Then, 
after reciting the evening prayers with his im- 
mediate entourage, he repairs to the solitude of his 
private apartment, where he continues to work 
till midnight. Here he reads reviews and books 
in which he is interested until the warning notes 
of the clock remind him that the hour of repose 
has come, then he immediately lays aside his 
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books and retires for the night. Like Mussolini, 
he has the happy gift of falling asleep immediately 
and passing the night in undisturbed repose until 
the following morning. A very great gift, one 
which alone makes it possible for him to continue 
the strenuous. mental work which each day 
demands of him. 

Of the Pontifical soldiery seen on a visit to the 
Vatican, it is undoubtedly the Swiss Guards, 
with their strikingly picturesque uniform of red, 
yellow, and blue, their shining armour and helmets, 
with their tall halberts, which impress strangers 
the most. 

The Guard was first formed by the enrolment 
of 150 men from the Canton of Zurich in the 
September of 1505. In 1512, Pope Julius II 
named them Difensont della lberta della Chiesa, 
a name which they have preserved ever since, and 
have more than once given evidence of meriting 
it by their valour in the field. Michelangelo was 
not the designer of their picturesque uniform ; he 
only made certain modifications in the dress, which 
has remained substantially the same ever since. 

The Pontifical Gendarmery, or Carabinieri, 
were formed by Pius VII in 1816 for the main- 
tenance of public order. The Gendarmery have 
precedence over troops of the line, taking the 
right at all military assemblies. In their ordinary 
uniform they resemble the Italian Carabinieri, 
but in full uniform they wear a magnificent busby 
which reminds us instinctively of the British 
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Grenadiers. To-day they number 150 men, besides 
officers and a commandant with the rank of colonel. 

The Palatine Guard has its origin from the 
fusion of two corps previously existing and 
established by Pius VII—the City Militia and 
Civic Guard. It was on his return from Gaeta 
in December 1850 that Pius IX, united these 
two under the name of the Palatine Guard. 

By a special article adjoined to the terms of 
capitulation in 1870, the Palatine Guard was 
excluded, and left to protect the Vatican Palace. 

The service is voluntary, and the. Palatine 
Guards are recruited from the people. Their 
uniform somewhat recalls the old Volunteer Rifles 
especially the kepi and its plume of green feathers.» 
The Palatine Guard consists of one regiment of 
two battalions, each one composed of four com- 
panies, with its own band and sappers. 

The Noble Guard was instituted by a motu 
proprio of Pius VII in the May of 18or, in place 
of a more ancient formation, for personal attend- 
ance on the Holy Father. The corps is composed 
of members of the patricians and nobility of Rome. 

The Camertert Segrett of the Sword and Cloak 
fill an office somewhat similar to that of Chamber- 
lains in a secular Court. They are said to go 
back to the time of Innocent IX at least, but 
the striking fifteenth-century dress they wear is 
due to Pius IX, and has suffered no variation 
since his time. 

1 This head-dress has been changed towards the end of the present month. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE POPE AND THE FAMILY 
| J NDOUBTEDLY thetwomost epoch-making 

pronouncements of the present Pontificate 

are the encyclical on Christian Education, 
published on the last day of the year 1929, and that 
on the Family, published on the last dayof the year © 
1930. The second document is the natural com- 
plement of the first, as the matter treated of in 
both is so intimately connected. Although an 
encyclical is the personal act of the Pope, it must 
not be thought that one is issued without con- 
sulting the cardinals who assist the Holy Father 
in the government of the Church, and also, in 
matters such as these two encyclicals treat of, 
without gathering information from the bishops 
throughout the world. 

The cardinals resident in Rome assist the Pope 
more immediately in the government of the 
Church, and one of them is the prefect, or head, 
of each of what are called the Sacred Congrega- 
tions—that is, a body of experts to deal with the 
questions that arise in various parts of the Church. 
The chief of these are The Congregation of the Holy 
Office, which deals with matters concerning faith 
and morals, questions of heresy ; the impediments 
to marriage with non-Catholics; examination 
and prohibition of books which may be perilous 
to faith or morals. 
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The Conststorial Congregation deals with pre- 
paration of Consistories, erection and division of 
dioceses, and the election of bishops. 

The Congregation of the Sacraments deals with 
all questions touching the administration and 
reception of the Sacrament. : 

The Congregation of the Council deals with the 
observance of the commandments of the Church, 
and questions concerning Canon Law as regards 
parish priests, and the meetings of Councils and 
their ratification. 

The Congregation for Religious deals with all 
questions of religious orders and congregations, 
their foundation rules and constitutions, and 
relations with the episcopate and each other. 

The Congregation of Propaganda deals with 
the affairs of the Missions and all missionary 
countries, and everything connected with the 
propagation of the Catholic religion. 

The Congregation for the Eastern Church deals 
with the various matters concerning the various 
Churches of the East. 

The Congregation of Rites deals with all matters 
of rites and ceremonies, beatification and canoniza- 
tion of saints, and their relics. 

The Congregation of Ceremonial regulates Papal 
ceremonial, and those functions in which cardinals 
take part, and questions of order and precedence. 

The Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclestastical 
Affairs deals with matters submitted to it by the 
Pope through the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
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The Congregation of Seminaries and Umiversities 
directs the administration of and studies in 
seminaries, the regulation of universities, and 
power of granting degrees. 

There are, besides, three tribunals, The Sacred 
Penttentiary, The Sacred Roman Rota, and The 
Apostolic Sequalina. Of these, perhaps the best 
known is that of the Rota, which hears nullity 
suits in regard to matrimony, as well as many 
other cases of dispute as to rights and boundaries 
of dioceses, etc. 

Thus it will be recognized that a Pontifical 
pronouncement is not something suddenly im- 
provised, but something well weighed and 
pondered, and only made after taking all the 
expert opinion available, and in matters of such 
importance as that dealt with by these two 
encyclicals, after obtaining information from the 
bishops throughout the world. 

The supreme importance of education, by 
which the growing child’s whole future course 
in life is formed, is something the importance 
of which cannot be exaggerated. While in these 
days great store is set upon instruction in material 
things, moral and religious education tend to 
become neglected, or else omitted altogether. 
The disastrous results of this are becoming 
abundantly evident in the moral licence which 
has resulted wherever these principles have been 
adopted. Religion, and that morality which 
religion imposes, are even more essential to the 
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well-being of the growing child than the acquisi- 
tion of merely material knowledge. 

The Holy Father points out that the education 
which neglects the things of God and fastens its 
attention wholly on the things of this world must 
fail in its object. ‘In fact, since education con- 
sists essentially in preparing man for what he 
must be and for what he must do here below, in 
order to attain the sublime end for which he 
was created, it is evident there can be no true 
education which is not wholly directed to man’s 
last end, and since, in the present order of pro- 
vidence, God has revealed Himself to us in the 
Person of His Sole-begotten Son, who alone is 
the way, the truth, and the life, there can be 
no ideally perfect education which is not Christian 
education.” 

Three societies concur in the work of educa- 
tion: ‘‘ three necessary societies, distinct from 
one another, yet harmoniously combined by 
God, into which man is born; two, namely the 
family and civil society, belong to the natural 
order ; the third, the Church to the supernatural.” 

“Consequently education, which is concerned 
with man as a whole, individually and socially, 
in the order of nature and of grace, necessarily 
belongs to all three societies, in due proportion, 
corresponding, according to the disposition of 
Divine Providence, to the co-ordination of their 
respective ends. ... Education belongs pre- 
eminently to the Church, by reason of a double 
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title in the supernatural order conferred upon 
her exclusively by God Himself.” 

But the Church does not in the least interfere 
with the regulations of the State, because “in 
her motherly prudence she is not unwilling that 
her schools and institutions for the education of 
the laity be in keeping with the lawful disposi- 
tions of civil authority ; she 1s in every way ready 
to co-operate with this authority, and to make 
provision for a mutual understanding, should 
difficulties arise.” 

The first natural right to educate children 
belongs to the family, which it “ holds directly 
from the Creator . . . a right inalienable, because 
inseparably joined to a strict obligation, hence 
anterior to any right whatsoever of civil society 
and the State, and therefore inviolable on the 
part of any earthly power.” 

The children belong first to the family, not to the 
State, and the claim is untenable which is made 
by those who affirm “that man is born a citizen, 
and hence primarily belongs to the State, forgetful 
of the fact that before being a citizen a man must 
exist ; and existence comes, not from the State, 
but from the parents.” 

“History bears witness how, especially in 
modern times, the State has violated, and does 
violate, rights conferred by God on the family. 
At the same time it shows how magnificently 
the Church has ever protected and defended these 
rights, a fact proved by the special confidence 
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parents have in Catholic schools . . . and from 
the earliest days of Christianity down to our own 
time, fathers and mothers, even those of little or 
no faith, have been bringing their children in 
millions to places of education under the duirec- 
tion of the Church.”’ 

Education, then, cannot belong to the State in 
the same way which it does to the Church, owing to 
the difference of end between Church and State. 

But the State has its duties and obligations. 
“It is the duty of the State to protect the prior 
rights of the family as regards the Christian educa- 
tion of its offspring, and also to respect the super- 
natural rights of the Church in this same realm of 
Christian education.” 

The State should promote education for the 
common good, and assist the initiative of the 
Church and family. “It should, moreover, 
supplement their work when this falls short of 
what is necessary, even by means of its own 
schools and institutions. The State can exact, 
and take the necessary measures to secure, that 
all its citizens have the necessary knowledge of 
their civic and political duties, and a certain degree 
of physical, intellectual, and moral culture, which, 
considering the conditions of our time, is really 
necessary for the common good.” 

The Pope points out how essential it is that 
there should be co-operation between Church 
and State, as education is a matter that belongs 
to both. ‘‘ To one is committed directly and 
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specifically the charge of that which is helpful 
in worldly matters ; while the other is to concern 
itself with the things which pertain to heaven 
and eternity.” 

The Pope condemns completely “ those modern 
systems, bearing various names, which appeal to 
a pretended self-government and unrestrained 
freedom on the part of the child, and which would 
diminish, or even suppress, the teacher’s authority 
and action, leaving to the child an exclusive 
primacy of initiative and an activity independent 
of any higher law, natural or divine, in the work 
of his education.” 

The danger of what is called sareducition 
is plainly pointed out, and the effects of this 
and co-education are passed in review, and the 
evils resulting from them plainly stated. ‘‘ The 
‘neutral’ or ‘lay’ school, from which religion is 
excluded, is contrary to the fundamental principles 
of education.” 

The Holy Father deals with the difficulties 
arising in countries where there are different 
religious beliefs, and shows how even there things 
can be so disposed as to give “ full satisfaction to 
the families, to the advantage of education and 
of public peace and tranquillity, as is clear from 
actual experience in some countries comprising 
different religious denominations.” 

The second encyclical deals with Christian 
marriage in view of the present conditions, needs, 
errors, and vices which affect the family and society. 
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“By matrimony,” says the Holy Father, ‘‘ the 
souls of the contracting parties are joined and 
knit together more directly and more intimately 
than are their bodies, and that not by any pass- 
ing affection of sense or spirit, but by a deliberate 
and firm act of the will, and from this union of 
souls by God’s decree a sacred and inviolable 
bond ensues. Hence the nature of this contract, 
which is peculiar and proper to it alone.” 

The encyclical is divided into three parts, the 
first dealing with blessings of the married state, 
the second with errors and vices abroad at the 
present time, and the third points out the way 
in which these evils may be remedied. 

The Holy Father makes the words of S. Augustin 
his own when he says: “ These are the blessings 
of matrimony, on account of which matrimony 
itself is a blessing: offspring, conjugal fidelity, 
and the Sacrament.” 

The Pope points out that the first blessing of 
the married state is children, and dwells at length 
on the responsibility of training children so that 
they may become worthy members of the Church 
of God, well prepared to play their part in life. 

The second blessing of the married state is 
conjugal honour, ‘‘ which consists in the mutual 
fidelity of the spouses in fulfilling the marriage 
contract.”’ 

But mutual love between husband and wife must 
fill the whole of the married life ; “‘ for matrimonial 
fidelity demands that husband and wife be joined 
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in an especially holy and pure love, not as 
adulterers love each other, but as Christ loved the 
Church.” This love “is not based on the passing 
feeling of the moment, or in pleasing words 
only, but in a deep attachment of the heart 
expressed in action, since love is proved by 
deeds. This outward expression of love in the 
home demands not only mutual help but must go 
further, and have as its primary purpose that 
man and wife help each other day by day in form- 
ing and perfecting themselves in the interior life 

. above all that they may grow in true love 
towards God and their neighbour.” 

But marriage is a sacrament; ‘“‘by which is 
denoted both the indissolubility of the bond and 
the raising and hallowing of the contract by Christ 
Himself.’’ 

This inviolable stability belongs to every true 
marriage, so that “ marriage, even in the state of 
nature and certainly long before it was raised to 
the dignity of a Sacrament was divinely instituted 
in such a way as to carry with it a perpetual and 
indissoluble bond which cannot be dissolved by 
any civil law.” 

The Pope, speaks of the grace given through 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, which “ not only in- 
creases sanctifying grace, the permanent principle 
of the supernatural life in those who place no 
obstacle in its way, but also adds particular gifts, 
dispositions, seeds of grace, _ by elevating and 
perfecting the natural powers.’ This grace enables 
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those who have embraced the married state not 
merely to understand, but to will and put in 
practice ‘“‘those things which pertain to the 
marriage state, its aims and duties.”’ 

In the second part of the encyclical the Pope 
turns to the flood of neo-pagan ideas which have 
overwhelmed so great a part of the world in more 
recent years, and the evil of which he unmasks 
and condemns. ‘For now, not secretly or 
covertly, but openly, with all sense of shame put 
aside, now by word, now by writings, by theatrical 
productions of every sort, by romantic fiction, 
by amorous and frivolous novels, by cinemato- 
graphs portraying in vivid scene, in addresses 
broadcast by radio, in fact by all the inventions 
of modern science, the sanctity of marriage is 
trampled underfoot and derided. . . . These 
thoughts are instilled into men of every class, 
rich and poor, masters and workers, married and 
single, godly and godless, old and young, but 
for these last, as easiest prey, the worst snares are 
laid.” 

The Pope shows that the basic principle of these 
errors consists in the denial that matrimony is 
of Divine institution and has been raised by Christ 
to the dignity of a Sacrament, and the affirmation 
that it is merely the invention of man. “ Some, 
armed by these principles,” continues the Pope, 
‘“‘go so far as to concoct new species of unions, 
suited, as they say, to the present temper of men 
and the times, which new forms of matrimony 
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THE POPE AND THE FAMILY 


they presume to call ‘ temporary,’ “‘ experimental,’ 
and ‘ companionate.’ 

“There are some who desire and insist that 
these practices be legitimatized by law, or at least 
excused by their general acceptance amongst the 
people.” 

The Pope fully recognizes all the struggles and 
difficulties of rearing a family in poor circum- 
stances, but adds: “ No difficulty can arise which 
justifies setting aside the law of God.”’ 

The Pope deals very plainly with the many 
deadly evils of the day, and condemns them in 
unmistakable terms. The terrible statistics from 
Germany and France, England and the United 
States, show how urgently necessary are the words 
of the Holy Father. | 

To all the reasonings of neo-paganism he opposes 
the non licet of Divine law. He quotes the - 
encyclical of Leo XIII on the family: ‘ Unless 
things change, the human family and the State 
have every reason to fear lest they suffer utter 
ruin’; and adds: ‘All this, written fifty years 
ago, is confirmed by the daily increasing corrup- 
tion of morals and the unheard-of degradation 
of the family in those lands where Communism 
reigns unchecked.”’ 

In the third part of the, encyclical the Holy 
Father points out that the only true remedy is 
the complete return of individuals and nations 
to the observance of the law of God which they 
have forsaken. He points out that the primary 
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duty of man is to hold in check his passions and 
bring them into subjection to the spirit. 

He dwells on the preparation for marriage, 
the gravity of choosing a partner for life, on which 
so much depends for the weal or woe of the married 
state. 

Then he points out the duty of the wealthy to 
help those families which are less fortunate, and, 
if private resources be not enough, the duty of 
the State to intervene. 

In conclusion, the Pope shows the need of 
collaboration between Church and State for the 
preservation of the purity of the married state 
and the protection of family life, and points to 
the recent Concordat between the Holy See and 
the Kingdom of Italy “as a striking example of 
how, even in our own day, the one supreme 
authority can be united and associated with the 
other without injury to the rights and supreme 
power of either, thus protecting Christian parents 
from pernicious evils and threatening ruin.”’ 

This brief view of the contents of these two 
great encyclicals is enough to show their supreme 
importance, and urge the reader to the study of 
the complete text of both, which they will find 
abundantly worth while. 
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according to the prophecies of Malachy, 

belongs to the present Pope, expresses well 
his outstanding characteristic, “‘ Fearless Faith,” 
which has certainly marked all the actions of his life, 
whether it be during the revolutionary turmoil 
in Milan or the Russian invasion in Poland before 
his Pontificate, or in face of the many thorny 
problems which have presented themselves after 
ascending the Chair of Peter. 

The Action Frangatse in France, the persecu- 
tion of the Church in Mexico, the Russian persecu- 
tion, and the comparatively small yet grave 
Maltese question, have all found him fearless and 
uncompromising in the presence of evil, be that 
evil what it may, or come whence it may. The 
consequences of his actions are in the hands of 
God, to whom alone, as he has so often said, he 
has to give account. 

Again and again human prudence would have 
counselled either silence or compromise, and 
urged how much there was to be gained by the 
one and the other. But no such motives have 
been allowed to have the least influence in the 
policy of the Holy Father ; the exact truth must 
be told, be the cost what it may, if, as in the 
case of Malta, it involves a quasi-breaking off of 
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relations with one of the most powerful nations 
in the world. 

And before the tremendous moral evils of the 
present day there is the same fearless proclamation 
of the truth; no hesitating utterance, but the 
whole counsel of God, which, whether men will 
bear or forbear, the Pope sets before them in all 
its stark reality. 

And these nine years have seen many other 
happenings besides those we have mentioned. 
There have been canonizations of saints like 
Sophie Barat, who has founded the most magni- 
ficent teaching order in the world, or of Canisius, 
the famous German Jesuit who played such a 
great part in the counter-reformation, to single 
out only two, besides the canonization of Jesuit 
martyrs of North America. Then there was the 
beatification of the English martyrs, of special 
interest to all English-speaking peoples. 

And the great encyclical on education cleared 
the air in Italy for a fruitful co-operation between 
Church and State in the upbringing of the children, 
as is illustrated by the excellent single text-book 
for use throughout the elementary schools of 
Italy, in which religion holds its nghtful place 
of honour. 

The Pope’s address to the cardinals on Christmas 
Fve, 1930, referred in very plain terms to the 
grave crisis through which the world was passing, 
which has affected most gravely ‘‘ the very States 
and peoples which are the richest and most 
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powerful,’ which leads him to call for “ a better 
social order, and an international spirit inspired by 
greater justice and Christian charity, which, with- 
out overthrowing the order established by Divine 
Providence, would make possible and effective a 
fraternal ‘collaboration between diverse peoples 
and classes, useful to all, in place of the hard, 
frenzied competition and strife, injurious to all, 
which in a time not far distant must end 
disastrously.”’ 

Peace for the whole world was the Christmas 
wish of the Pope: “ But it must be ‘the peace 
of Christ,’ not merely a confused sentimental 
and unwise pacificism ; that alone is true peace 
which comes from God.” 

The Pope points out that for this peace to exist 
there must be internal peace in the hearts of all, 
‘“‘but this cannot exist when thereis such an unequal 
distribution of this world’s riches and burdens, 
and still more difficult for peace to endure between 
nations if in place of a genuine love of country a 
hard, egotistical nationalism exists, which gives 
rise to envy and hatred in place of a mutual desire 
for good.” 

But in place of the lowering clouds which hang 
over not merely Europe, but the entire world, in 
the presence of a social and economic crisis per- 
haps without parallel in the history of the world 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, the Pope 
is undismayed. ‘ We feel that the vague fears 
with which so many regard the future appear 
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to us excessive, and we hasten to say so.” “As 
to threats of a new war,” the Pope refuses “ to 
believe in their reality, because unwilling to 
believe there is a civilized State which would will 
such a homicidal and suicidal policy.”’ 

The message of Mussolini to the world a few 
days later, in which he declared Italy would never 
take the initiative in a war; that for himself, 
having served as a soldier in the ranks, he fully 
knew all that war implied, may be taken as 
Italy’s response to the Pope’s call for nations to 
labour for peace. 

On the 8th of February the reading of the decree 
concerning the heroic virtue of Professor Contardo 
Ferrini in the presence of the Holy Father carried 
the cause which the Pope has so much at heart a 
stage nearer its termination. His Holiness in his 
address on this occasion spoke of his many years’ 
intimate friendship with the venerable servant of 
God. 

This year, too, saw for the first time the anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Treaty of the Lateran 
observed as a public holiday throughout Italy. 
The suppression of the observance of the 2oth of 
September, and its substitution by that of the 
11th of February, came as a natural consequence 
of the reconciliation of Italy with the Holy See, 
and it is a further evidence of the satisfactory 
relations existing between the two Powers since 
the Treaty. 

The day following the anniversary of the Pope’s 
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coronation will always remain memorable for the 
message addressed to the peoples of the world 
by the Holy Father from the powerful radio 
of the Vatican, which was formally opened that 
day. Marconi, in announcing that the Pope was 
about to speak, said: “‘ For nigh twenty centuries 
the Roman Pontiff has made the message of his 
Divine Master to be heard in the world, but this 
is the first time that his living voice can be heard 
simultaneously over the whole surface of the globe. 
With the help of God, who has placed so many 
mysterious forces of nature at the disposition of 
humanity, I have been enabled to make ready this 
instrument which gives to the faithful of the whole 
world the consolation of hearing the voice of the 
Holy Father.” 

It was precisely at 4.49 that the Holy Father 
began to speak the delivery of the message, taking 
exactly fourteen minutes. This discourse, cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable, not only for 
the circumstances under which it was delivered, 
but also for the subject-matter, will go down in 
history as something quite unique. 

His Holiness divided his discourse into fourteen 
short paragraphs. In his opening sentence, quo- 
ting the words of Holy Scripture, the Pope called 
upon the whole creation to hearken to the words 
of his mouth, and then directed his first thought 
towards God: ‘ Glory be to God on high, and 
upon earth peace to men of goodwill. Glory to 
God on high, who in these days has given such 
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power to men that their words are able to travel 
to the ends of the earth, and peace on earth where 
we fulfil the office of Legate of the Divine Re- 
deemer who came preaching peace to those who 
are nigh, and to those who are afar off.” 

In the five succeeding sections His Holiness 
turned to the Catholics—“ those of the household 
of the Faith.’”’ He spoke first to the Hierachy, 
the Cardinals, Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Priests, who are his helpers and participate in 
his labours, exhorting them to fidelity, and to 
walk worthy of the vocation wherein they have 
been called. Next he spoke to his most dear sons 
and daughters, the religious, those who, desirous 
of the better gifts, follow their Divine King and 
Spouse by their most holy vows and religious 
discipline, and thus offer the good odour of their 
virginal fragrance to God. Then there was a word 
of encouragement and exhortation to the mis- 
slonaries who toil in far distant lands, whom the 
Pope likened to the first apostles as *‘ being often 
in perils, in much patience, in tribulations, made a 
spectacle to angels and men, fighting the good 
fight of faith to the death.”” To the catechists, 
fellow-labourers with the priests in the work of 
evangelization, the Pope likewise gave his words 
of praise and consolation. This part of his dis- 
course closed with words of blessing and exhorta- 
tion to all the faithful, whom the Pope spoke of 
as ‘‘ the elect people of God, a royal priesthood,”’ 
and urged them to co-operate with the hierarchy 
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in the work of God and to follow after all things 
“that are pure, chaste, true, lovable, of good 
report, virtuous, and orderly,” that in all things 
God may be glorified. 

The Pope next turns to those Christians who are 
separated from the Church, and to the multitude 
of unbelievers, for whom he “ daily offers prayers 
and sacrifices to God,”’ praying that they may all 
be given light and grace to embrace the one faith, 
so that there may be but one sheepfold and one 
shepherd. 

Then the Pope turned his exhortations to the 
rulers of the nations, beseeching them “to use 
their power with justice and charity, remembering 
that their power comes from God, who will exact 
from them the most strict account.”’ Subjects, 
he said, must obey their rulers, not as though 
rendering obedience to men, but unto God, because 
whosoever resists authority resists God. 

The rich are reminded that they must regard 
themselves “as ministers of Divine Providence, 
and as dispensers and depositaries of His goods, 
to whom Jesus Christ Himself recommended the 
poor, and from whom the Divine Judge will 
demand why the poor have not received of them ; 
finally that they be always mindful of these 
Divine words: ‘ Woe to you who are rich!’ ” 

The Pope exhorted the poor “to recall the 
poverty of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, 
and remember His example and promises, so that 
they may not fail to acquire spiritual riches which 
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are so easily within their reach, and while, as is 
lawful, striving to improve their state, they may 
by rectitude and goodness of heart be acceptable 
to the Lord, and that they never stretch forth 
their hands to iniquity.” 

The Pope besought both workmen and employ- 
ers that, avoiding mutual strife and conflict, they 
might be joined in a fraternal and friendly alliance, 
the one side having the means and direction, the 
other giving their ability and labour, on the one 
hand never asking anything that is not just, and 
on the other never refusing what is just, that so in 
ordered tranquillity they may obtain their own 
advantage and the common good.” 

The last of the fourteen sections in order of time, 
“but first in the intention and affection of our 
heart,’’ was directed to the sick and suffering, to 
those in tribulation and adversity of any kind, but 
more especially those who suffered at the hands 
of the enemies of God and society.” 

“There now only temains for us,” concluded 
His Holiness, “‘ to impart our Apostolic Benedic- 
tion “ Urbt et Orbi’ (to the City and the World), 
and all who dwell therein, which we proceed to 
do in the Name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” | 

This message of the Holy Father was received 
with eager and reverent attention from one end 
of the world to another, by Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, in far-away New Zealand, India, 
China, Australia, and America, as well as in all the 
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countries of Europe, the wide outlook and charity 
of the Pope’s discourse being remarked by all. 

And, although the future may seem threatening 
and ominous, and the hearts of many be oppressed 
with fear for those things which are coming to 
pass upon the earth, yet we must, like the Holy 
Father, face the future dauntless and unafraid. 
So we conclude with the Pope’s own words: 
“What of to-morrow? We do not know! But 
we do know the future is in the hands of God, 
and therefore in good hands! Whatsoever the 
future brings comes to us by the disposition of, 
or the permission of, Divine Providence; so we 
declare that, be the signs of this Divine Providence 
what they may, we shall always faithfully follow 
in whatsoever direction we may be led.” 
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